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A composite of 30 different funeral sermons, 
by various authors, to help you conduct your 
funeral services with more confidence and 
ease of mind. ' 


Do you grope for a satisfactory message when 
called upon to conduct a funeral service? Let 
“The Life That Never Ends” be 
your guide. This reference yolume 
of funeral sermons embraces both 
normal and abnormal situations. 

Be assured you can deliver pleas- 
ing and comforting messages to the 
family and friends of victims of ac- 
cidents, untimely deaths or even 
suicides. 

Price: $2.00 net per copy 
Order direct from publisher. 
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Comfortable, quiet, convenient—the American “Forty-Four™ 
is ideal all-purpose folding chair for choir, Sunday schools, 
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frame, solid-steel cross braces. Quiet—folds quickly and 
quietly. Safe—can't tip over in use; no snagging, pinching or 
soiling hazards. Light and compact, easy to store. Five-ply 
urea-resin-bonded hardwood seat, durably lacquered. All 
metal parts finished in dipped baked enamel. Replaceable 
rubber feet. Top value in comfort, good looks, durability. 
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A GIANT INFLUENCE 


Probably you have known pastors who have 
taken most unpromising parishes and in a 
short time have revitalized the seemingly care- 
less and indolent congregation. They pay off 
old debts, beautify the church—new pews, new 
windows, new lighting—and start a building 
campaign. 


The 


Guspel Messenger 


These men have no more intelligence than 
you have—they work no harder than you work. 
Then what is the secret of their success? What 
is this great influence they manifest? What 
have they which you do not possess? 

Ten to one it’s a Parish Paper. A Parish 
Paper unites the members into a real brother- 
hood; it brings back old members; it clarifies 
the aims of the pastor; lists the needs of the 
hrch, and cheers the workers on to attain the goals set for them. 

But these men of action did not put outa home-made affair, something pro- 
ed on a duplicating machine. Assuredly not. They gave the community the 
Kt obtainable and it cost them no more, in fact less. They used National Re- 
ous Press Parish Papers. 


READ WHAT THESE MEN OF ACTION SAY... 


Your workmanship is su- 
or in every respect.”—Rev. 
! S. Stephens, Pensacola, Fla. 
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NI am much pleased with your 
kk on Alliance Tidings. I 
e recommended your Stand- 
ized Service to a number of 
friends in the ministry.”— 
v. W. D. Crunkilton, Eliza- 
hfeN. J. 


“We are now completing our 
third year of publishing The Hiss 
Messenger. Your work is high- 
ly satisfactory. We are sure 
many have benefitted trom read- 
ing about the work of our 
church.”’—Mrs. V. McIntosh, 
Methodist Church, Baltimore, Mad. 


“Your service is very prompt.” 
Rev. W. Leroy Biesenthal, De- 


troit, Mich. 


“We are very pleased with the 
quality of your work.’’—Rev. 
Daniel Scovanner, Grayslake, Ill. 


td 
“T receive many tributes for 
our parish paper. It is only 
through your cooperation and 
splendid service that we are able 
to publish Concerning the Cause 
of Christ.’—Rev. H. M. Alley, 

Asheville, N. C. 
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TOWARD THE GREAT 
AWAKENING 


By Sidney W. Powell. Practical guidance 
for all Christians—pastor and layman 
alike—in winning souls to Christ. 


“A clear discussion of evangelism in 
all its phases—in preaching, in personal 
life, in the home, in work with children, 
and in other ways.” —Pulpit Book Club. $2 


A WORKABLE PLAN OF 
EVANGELISM 


By Dawson C. Bryan. Concise, workable 
suggestions—how to find prospects, how 
to secure and train workers to win them, 
how to organize the campaign and con- 
serve its results. 


“Just about everything worth while in 
the field of lay evangelism.” — The 
Expositor. $1.50 


To Help YOU with the 
United Evangelistic 


Advance 


HOW TO INCREASE 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
AND ATTENDANCE 


By Weldon Crossland. This practical, 
concrete, step-by-step guide shows every 
pastor how to win more people for Christ— 
how to integrate them into the church—how 


to lead them effectively in building a growing, working church. 


The plans and methods described have proven effective in 
large and small churches, both urban and rural, and in many 
denominations. The program of evangelism outlined can easily 
be adapted to the needs of any church. $1.75 


A HANDBOOK OF 
EVANGELISM FOR LAYMEN 


By Dawson C. Bryan. “Just the book to 
arouse and interest the lay reader. . . 
Concise, pointed, appealing and readable, 
it is fitted to pocket size in ninety-six 
pages. Keeps to a simple, workable, 
Christ-centered plan of visiting and getting 


decisions. The material is fresh and 
Jively.” 
—Baptist Leader = 
Paper, 50 cents est i of 
{ Hantlioo 0 \ 
Your 
Bookstore 
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\ Portals of Prayer 


DAILY DEVOTIONAL GUIDE 


Written with Heart-Warming Sim- 
plicity and Illuminating Clarity 


Some of the finest spiritual thinkers of the day 
write the brief, thought-provoking daily devo- 
tions included in every issue of “Portals of Prayer”. 
These glowing messages daily re-kindle and re- 
new the spark of faith and the joy resident in 
every heart. Read “Portals of Prayer” yourself . . . encourage its regular use 
by every member of your church. 

Issued seven times per year. Individual subscriptions; 50c a year, two 
years for $1.00. Bulk copies mailed to same address: 60c per dozen copies; 
$4.50 per 100 copies, postpaid. 


Concordia Publishing House 


3558-V SOUTH JEFFERSON AVENUE e_ ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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A Young Man’s Fancy 


In the Spring a young man’s fancy, so it is said, turns to thoughts of love. If he be 
a minister and love be more than a pleasant emotion, he will think again about 
protection for those he loves and provision for their education. 


The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund exists just to help such men... So write today to 


_ THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 


The First Life Insurance Company in America -- The Oldest in the World 
Serving Ministers, Their Wives and Theological Students of All Protestant Denominations 


Founded 1717 — Chartered 17 59 


Home Office 
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ARROWS IN 


7 ES, arrows, not errors! Scripture is re- 
markably free from errors, but it is 
- literally filled with arrows—sharp, point- 
piercing, penetrating words, and words 
n significant direction. Far too many stu- 
its of Scripture look for errors, and over- 
its arrows. A brief glance at the situa- 
1 should prove instructive. 
ow and arrow may represent an outmoded 
thod of warfare, but as a symbol of God's 
ust at sin and His pointing out the way of 
vation, it has permanent significance. Under 
3 pattern Scripture presents such profound 
hs as the judgments of God, “I will spend 
ne arrows upon them’ (Deut. 225235 )5. 1 
li make mine arrows drunk with blood” 
"| 42); deliverance, {He sent out arrows 
scattered them” (2 Sam. 22:15); “the 
row of the Lord’s deliverance” (2 Kgs. 
::17); pangs of conscience, “The arrows of 
Almighty are within me” (Job 6:13); and 
piercing Word of God: “Thine arrows 
sharp” (Ps. 45:6); “Thine arrows stick 
t in me” (Ps. 38:2); “The Word of God 
quick and werful, sharper than any two- 
ged sword” (Heb. 4:12). 

Keeping in mind this significant symbol, let 
- turn to the consideration of a few illustra- 
ve terms. The prevailing word for sin in 
we Greek New Testament is hamartia, which 
eans “missing the mark,” “a failing to hit 
e mark” (Thayer). How revealing this 
nought is! In all his strivings man always 
risses, ‘The arrows of his mind are bent and 
oken. They deviate from the course and 
ail completely to hit the mark. Try as he 
ay, Man can never attain the goal. With 
sroken arrows, skill in marksmanship is of no 
‘vail. ‘Thus, man is spiritually helpless, in 
seed of God. 

God approaches man in his helplessness and 
in through grace and love. These words 
“haris and Agape ate best understood in terms 
of direction. Many Biblical words, in fact, 
and their real meaning in the way the attow 
soints. Apart from the arrows they are often 
misunderstood. Herein lies a secret of Scrip- 
ural interpretation. Charis is the basic word 
in the New -Testament_ expressive of divine 


rs 
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favor and help. When pointing downward 
from God to us it always means “grace’’, €.2.5 
“Grace to you and peace from God.” (Rom. 
ass Gal. 1:3; Eph. 1:2). God is ‘the God 
of all grace’ (I Pet. 5:10). Salvation is by 
grace alone, the gift of heaven sent down to 
men in Jesus Christ. It is only as this gift 
first appears in the hearts of men that the 
arrow turns upward. When it does so, it 
carries the connotation of ‘thanks’, e.g., charis 
to thee “thanks be to God, which giveth us - 
the victory” (I Cor. 15:57; cf. II Cor. 2:14; 
9:15). It is true, we do say “grace” at meals, 
but in reality it is thanks, for the arrow points 
upward, God never thanks us; we thank God. 
When we turn the arrow toward our fellow- 
men, we transliterate the term, charis becomes 
charity. 

The same element of direction appears in 
Agape “love”. Its first direction is downward 
toward us, then upward toward God. “We 
love Him because He first loved us” (I John 
4:19). This point has found new emphasis 
in modern theological thought through the 
work of Professor Anders Nygren in his Agape 
and Eros. Although both terms are translated 
“Jove”, they represent entirely opposite no- 
tions. Says Dr. Nygren, “For much more 
than a thousand years the two ideas of love 
have been blended together and confused in 
all parts of Christendom.” The term’ Eros, 
human, egocentric love, the New Testament 
consistently avoids. Scripture knows no love 
but Agape, for “God is Agape’ (I John 4:8, 
16). Man's selfish religious longings and 
philosophical speculations can never succeed in 
securing the answer of the riddle of redemp- 
tion. As Nygren concludes, ‘““Man can nevet 
by Eros attain to God. ‘True fellowship be- 
tween man and God is only possible if 
as Agape condescends to man.” “Agape 
starts from the conviction of man’s own 
wotthlessness. When man has fallen away 
from God, he is wholly lost, and of no value 
at all. But the Divine Agape comes to seek 
and to save that which was lost. All idea of 
merit is therefore excluded. The natural 
affinities of the idea of merit are with Eros.” 

But once this Agape has become implanted 
in human hearts, it is bound to rise again 
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toward God, not as Eros, but as Agape still, 
God’s own love in us. And it reaches out 
toward our fellowmen as Christian charity, 
“Agape suffers long and_ is kind... Agape 
never faileth. (I Cor. 13:4ff). 

This sense of direction, this concept of sal- 
vation as a donation, rather than an achieve- 
ment, appears likewise in the New Testament 
use of the term p/stis, ‘faith’. Paul states 
this explicitly when he says, “Not of your- 
selves: it is the gift of God” (Eph. 2:8). The 
atrow of piéstis must first descend before it can 
ascend, Hence faith is always without human 
merit. It is “the grace of God, and the gift 
by grace.” (Rom. 5:15). 

The “new birth’ also appears in the New 
Testament as coming down from heaven. The 
translation “ye must be born again’? (John 
3:7) fails to express this sense of direction. 
But the Greek term anothen shows clearly the 
course of the arrow, for it means ‘from above,” 
“from heaven,” or “from God as dwelling in 
heaven” (Thayer). Man can never produce 
the new birth, “Ye must be born from 
above.” Thoroughly outmoded is the revival- 
ism that seeks to superinduce salvation by at- 
tempting to stir up human emotions. Modern 
evangelism, if it is to be effective, must recog- 
nize and stress the divine source and action of 
the new birth. “Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God” (John ey 

Of particular significance in this matter of 
direction is the term parakletos, meaning 
“Paraclete”. This word is used in the New 
Testament in reference to both Christ and the 
Holy Spirit, but in different directions. When, 
like an arrow, this word points downward, it 
refers to the Holy Spirit and is translated 
“Comforter”. “I will pray the Father, and He 
shall give you another Comforter.” (John 
14:16); ‘But when the Comforter (Paraklete) 
is come, whom I will send unto you from the 
Father, even the Spirit of truth. (John 
15:26). On the other hand, when the word 
points upward, it refers to Christ and is 
translated “Advocate”, e.g., “If any man sin, 
we have an advocate (Paraklete) with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. (I John 
2:1). What insight this affords us into the 
continuing significance of the Incarnation ! Says 
Adolf Deissmann, ‘More important than single 
' Passages, on the vicarious work of Jesus in the 
past is the general view taken of His vicarious’ 
present activity... Christ is our Paraclete, i.e., 
advocate, our representative in the trial, our 
intercessor, comforter... It should be pointed 
out that the Pauline formula “through Christ,” 
so often wrongly explained... is in many 
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passages intelligible only if we start from t 
thought of the Paraclete’ (Light from 4. 
Ancient East, p. 339f). | 
Scripture shows us with pointed arrow th. 
Christ, who took our nature and who knov 
our feeble frame, is our Attorney at the cou 
of heaven. He pleads our cause before tl 
judgment bar of God. ‘He ever liveth : 
make intercession for us’’ (Heb. 7:25). Hov 
ever, it is the Holy Spirit, operating throug 
the Word, who pleads God’s cause at the do 
of our hearts. That is why the sin against tk 
Holy Spirit is called ‘the unpardonable sin, 
because it precludes the working by Him c¢ 
penitence and faith in the heart. How i 
portant it is to observe the direction of word 
Revelation itself, apokalypsis (apo, “from”, an 
kalyptein, “‘conceal’’) .is from heaven. 
Another interesting characteristic of th 
Kome, the common Greek in which the Nev 
Testament appeared, is its large use of so 
called sesquipedalian expressions, words “; 
foot and a half” long, that is, words made u 
of combinations of two or more additiona 
words, usually Pfepositions, such as ana, “up,’ 
kata, “‘down,”’ hyper, “above,” hypo, “under,” 
etc. These added prepositions are in reali 
arrows of revelation, pointing out peculia 
shades of meaning, forcefulness, 
In many instances several English words ar 
required to indicate all that is involved in a 
single Greek expression. Some original words 
cannot be adequately reproduced. Often trans- 
lators fail to express the exact meaning of: 
the original. Only a few illustrations will! 
suffice to point out this fascinating quality. | 
In Rev- 1:3 we note, “Blessed is he that 
teadeth, and they that hear the words of this’ 
Prophecy...” But the Greek word ana i- 
nésko really means “to read aloud” or “read 
to others.” King James’ version fails to ex- 
Press this thought of the minister reading the 
Apocalypse to his congregation. Revised ver- 
sion, however, renders it properly, ‘Blessed 
is he who reads aloud the words of this 
prophecy...” 
In order to indicate the thought of one 
word in Eph. 1:10 KJV employs sevetal 
words. Anakephalaiomai is rendered: “gather 
together in one...” RSV employs simply 
“unite”, but the literal meaning lies deeper 
.. ‘to head up all things in Christ.” Be 
How unsatisfactory is the translation 
versation” in KJV for the Greek word - 
anastrophe in many Passages of the New 
Testament! Literally, the word means, “turn. 
ing up.” RSV ‘improves the rendering by 


such expressions as ‘former life” (Gal. 1:13), 


“con- ; 
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‘The Sioux Indians had a song entitled 


THE LAND OF THE EVENING MIRAGE 


ere’s a beautiful island away in the west, 
It’s the land of the evening mirage; 


ad the stars and the spirits of dead men 
have rest 
In the land of the evening mirage. 


HAT the Sioux Indians have here 
epitomized is the common experience 
of men since the day long ago, when 
ce Creator assigned the sun, the greater light, 
. tule the day, and the moon, the lesser light, 
rule the night. Men realized right early 
ae significance of what the Psalmist described 
3, “the tabernacle for the sun.” Some there 

vere who watched the sun run its unwearied 

nurse with fearsome dread of the inevitable 

‘acoming night. Others there were who 

earned ‘to trust the orderly rhythm of the uni- 

-erse and who sought, in the glories of the 

leparting day, to read the Creator's promise 

»f the coming dawn. They were the men who 

uccepted the intangible boundaries of a single 

day and made sunrise and sunset the quota- 
ion marks of the unutterable speech with 
which the heavens “declared the glory of God.” 

These were the men who understood the 
rising and setting of the sun as indicative of 
the swiftness and finality of man’s mortal span. 

Life to them however short was not an idle, 

careless gesture without meaning and end, 
but a holy and sombre trust. Nowhere has 
ancient man captured the transcendent secret 
of life’s little day with greater and more wist- 
ful insight than in the words of the Preacher: 


“Remember your Creator in the flower 
of your age, ere evil days come on, 
and years approach when you shall say, 
_ ‘Ty have no joy in them;’ 
ere the sun grows dark, 
and the light goes from moon and stars, 
and the clouds gather after. rain; as 
_ when the guards tremble in the house of Life, 
when its upholders bow, . 
when the maids that grind are few and fail, 
and the ladies at the lattice lose their lustre, 
when the doors to the street are shut, 
and the sound of the mill runs low, 
when the twitter of birds is faint, 
and dull the daughters of song, 
when old age fears a height, 
and even a walk has its terrors, _ 
when his hair is almond white 
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and he drags his limbs along, 

and the spirit flags and fades. 

So man goes to his long, long home, 

and mourners pass along the street, 

on the day when the silver cord is snapped, 
and the golden lamp drops broken, 

when the pitcher breaks at the fountain, 
the wheel breaks at the cistern, 

when the dust returns to earth once more, 
and the spirit to God who gave it.” 


Yes, said this ancient Preacher, life is a 
weaty monotony, an endless treadmill, “vanity 
of vanities,’ empty and without profit—apart 
from God! ‘Under the sun,’ for example, in 
the mellow afterglow of sunset-time, he ex- 
pounded his platform of the good life. Some- 
how, when the day is done and the sun goes 
down, when man ceases from his toil and con- 
templates the labor of his hands, somehow he 
fathoms life’s baffling purpose and under- 
stands the secret and end of his striving. 

Then again, men like this ancient Preacher 
were they who sought for a sign in the setting 
sun. 

Red sky at night, is the sailor’s delight; 

Red sky at morning is the sailor's warning. 
But, as Jesus pointed out when He quoted 
this familiar axiom, to forecast the weather is 
a lesser purpose of sunsets than to acknowledge 
the sovereign ways of God: “Ye know how 
to discern the face of the heaven; but ye can- 
not discern the signs of the times.” It was 
John Keble who divined the glorious import 
of this utterance of Jesus in his Evening Hymn: 

Sun. of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near; 


O may no earthborn cloud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant's eyes. 


A Means of Grace 


It is a strange phenomenon of nature that 
causes storms, tornadoes, and heat-waves.to 
travel from west to east, whereas the sun 
travels from east to west. It may be on this 
account that some of us, like Elijah of old, 
are equipped to sit through storms, eatthquake, 
and fire, and then to sense the calm and to 
hear the “still small voice of God;” but I. 
daresay most of us will meet with God more 
readily in the glory of a gorgeous sunset. 

"There is, actually, nothing strange about 
the fact that men from time immemorial have 
discovered in surisets a means ‘of grace. On 
some twenty-five different occasions the an- 
cient Preacher uttered profound and precious 
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insights of the soul revealed to him “under 
the sun” in the midst of his trysting with 
the Eternal. Consider some of these insights: 


“There is nothing new... 

“I saw... the place of judgment, that wicked- 
ness was there; and the place of righteousness, that 
iniquity was there. I said in mine heart, God shall 
judge the righteous and the wicked .. . 

“So I returned and considered all the oppres- 
sions that are done . . . and behold the tears of 
such as were oppressed and they had no comforter; 
and on the side of their oppressors there was 
power; but they had no comforter .. . 

“There is a sore evil which I have seen. . . 
namely, riches kept for the owners thereof to their 
pe IT commended mirth, because a man hath 
no better thing.” 

We have heard much of a saving sense of 
humor. No matter how psychologists describe 
its salutary effect upon man’s soul, nothing 
can quite take the place of humor and laughter 
in our distraught world. It is true, as someone 
has said, “an optimist laughs to forget;’— 
but it is far better to do this than to turn 
pessimist and ‘‘forget to laugh.” 

“T have returned and saw .. . that the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.” 

Was it here that Aesop saught the truth of 

his fable.) THE HARE AND THE TOR- 
TOISE? Wiser and more useful, had they but 
meditated on this declaration, would have 
been Goliath and Nebuchadnezzar, Caiaphas 
and Pilate, Mussolini and Hitler. 
_ However you choose to regard sunsets, as a 
time for reflection and communion, or as a 
time to end the day and lay you down in 
sleep, sunset-time is a rich means of grace. 

Contrary to our way of looking at the day, 
ancient men did not begin their day with the 
sunrise but with the sunset. Then it was that 
the work of grace was begun in cleansing 
body and soul of the stain and strain of the 
day. If a man defiled himself in his worka- 
day life, according to Leviticus, his cleansing 
came only at the setting of the sun. If a man 
perpetrated wrong and injustice, the time for 
correcting evil was ere the sun was set. If a 
man uttered angry words and vengeful bitter- 
ness, he dared not seek repose in sleep until 
he had righted his vain words of unright- 

eousness.: ; 

Long before we moderns understood the 
evil blight of enmity and hatred, anger and 
malice, upon the peace of mind and steadi- 
mess of nerve, ancient men like Paul were 
admonishing: “Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath,” 
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The Light of God | 

As I remember the life of the Master I ci 

imagine nothing more beautiful than _ tl) 

scene depicted so graphically and simply | 

the Gospel record when they said: “At eve} 

when the sun did set, they brought unto hi 

all that were diseased, and them that we} 

possessed with devils. And all the city gathere 

together at the door. And he healed mar 
that were sick.” 

I am confident that this was no mere coit 
cidence. For unnumbered multitudes, fror 
that day to this, a “new day’ began at sunsei 
time when men drew near to Jesus. It w 


foretold by the prophets: 


No more shall the sun be your light by day, 

Nor the moon by night shine upon you; 

But the Lord shall be your unfailing light, - 
And your God your glory. 

No more shall your sun set, : 

Nor shall your moon wane; 

For the Lord shall be your unfailing light, 

“And your days of mourning shall be ended. 


' 


And whenever men reflected upon the life 
death, and resurrection of Jesus it was to the 
same end whither John arrived in his effort tc 
describe the certitude of heaven: ‘And there 
shall be no night there; and they need ne 
candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord 
God. giveth them light; and they shall reign 
forever and ever.” 

So tremendous is this thought that in Christ 
we know of a surety there is no east or west, 
no sun-rising or sun-setting, no weary stretches 
of the day and no sleepless watches of the 
night, nothing but Light and Hope, Truth 
and Joy. 

Is there any among us who doubts the truth 
of this Scripture, or the utterances of the 
prophets? Surely now is a time for testing 
this declaration of an ancient day. It is a 
time of darkness and disaster. It is a time of 
fearsome pestilence that walks in darkness and 
tragic evil that struts at noonday. The weak 
Cry out in oppression and the strong exult in 
iniquity. Who is sufficient for these days ? 
We timidly ask. 


There is but one answer: 


The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my life; 
of whom shall I be afraid? 
The prophet Isaiah exhorted us in our time 
of darkness, saying: 3 


Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 


_ His word was one of courage and consola- 
tion. He looked into the sunset and saw, be- 


(See page 383) 
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SERMONS THAT STICK 


G. W. M. LAURENCE, A.K.C. 


HAT is a good sermon? Our critics 
would be hard put to it to give a satis- 
factory answer, whilst obviously we 
urselves are quite likely to be biased in one 
‘ection or another. The preacher has few 
pportunities of hearing other ministers, and 
ilike the author, he has no standard by which 

» can judge the general effect of his output. 
‘ow and again one of his congregation may 
rveal help derived from some particular 
nought, but an innate shyness keeps many 
rom telling us of the help they have received. 

But we can find a standard by which we can 
adge our work. Think of about four sermons 
yhich you can remember having heard some 
sears ago, and ask yourself why they have 
tuck. You will find the reason or reasons 
smongst the following points: 

They clarified some Bible problem for you. 
They encouraged you to fresh endeavor. They 
showed you how to conquer some particular 
“in or set about doing a particular piece of 
work. They threw new light on an old sub- 
ject. Their dramatic presentation, or a strik- 
ing text, compelled attention. 

On this basis we can evolve for ourselves a 
series of questions to apply to all our ser- 
mons, and thus judge of their potential value, 
and these will assist us to keep to the things 
which matter. For example they will show us 
that we need to be positive, practical and per- 
‘suasive, that there is a definite place for edu- 
‘ation as well as evangelism, and that the 
method of presentation may make a great dif- 
ference between a good sermon and a medio- 
cre one. 

As a student, as well as a teacher of 
homiletics, my experience has led me to think 
that preachers, all too often, fail to visualize 
their congregations. They prepare what ap- 
peals to them rather than what will best suit 
their people, with the result that they are theo- 
logical rather than practical, and deal in ab- 
stract principles instead of giving concrete €x- 
amples of what they mean. 

To obviate such mistakes they should have a 
‘definite aim clear in mind before the sermon 
is aes in detail, and that aim should have 


‘reference to the needs of the anticipated con- 
" gregation. Then, and then only, should the 


“draft outline be prepared. 
For the outline itself there 


should be three 
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main divisions or developments, to which must 
be added a forceful introduction and a per- 
suasive conclusion. ‘These last two should be 
prepared after the main body of the sermon 
has been prepared. 

Many people do not realize the advantage 
of a threefold division of the sermon, yet 
there are many reasons for this. For example, 
we can thereby link three different Bible stories 
to press home the same lesson, or we Can use 
those divisions for the three P’s, positive, prac- 
tical, persuasive, or in order to tell, explain and 
apply a particular story. Moreover the three- 
point sermon can help us in another way, for 
1 have found that the transposition of the 
three points will sometimes enable me to use 
the same sermon for different types of congre- 
gations. 

It should be pointed out that the divisions 
must dovetail into each other so that the se- 
quence of ideas is not broken, and that any 
section can be sub-divided for greater clarity. 

Far too little attention is usually paid to the 
Introduction, which should be decidedly ar- 
resting, for we need to captufe the attention 
of our people before that common state of 
somnolence descends upon them. A dramatic 
text of opening, a challenging remark or a 
question which shows that we propose to deal | 
with a difficult problem, are various methods 
of opening which a skillful preacher will put 
to good purpose. Remember, however, there 
is a great difference between being dramatic 
and being theatrical. The Bible is a dramatic 
book, but there is nothing artificial about it, 
and our sermons should be of a similar nature. 

The Conclusion naturally should be horta- 
tory, persuasive of challenging, and I would 
suggest that if you are using your third di- 
vision for one of these purposes, the conclud- 
ing remarks should be very brief and point to 
the example of Our Lord or one of the saints. 
Do not leave your congregation emotionally 
strung up, nor in the air as to what you have 
been saying, and do not hang on longer than _ 
you need. 

A good preacher, consciously of otherwise, 
should ‘be a good journalist, knowing how to 
make good use of a strong opening, able to 
marshall his facts and knowing exactly when 
to finish. Do not spoon-feed your people, 
leave them something to work out for them- 
selves or give them something which will sus- 
tain them for the coming week. 
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MY HOMILETIC METHOD 


ALFRED LUKE FAUST 


HAVE never dignified my way of prepar- 

ing my sermons with any such high sound- 

ing title as, “My Homiletic Method,” and 
have always been somewhat impatient with any 
attempt upon anyone’s part to limit my self- 
expression by certain rules and regulations, or 
by any particular way of doing things. I 
have, in fact, never consciously bound myself 
by any particular procedure, though, perhaps, 
when my processes of sermon preparation are 
put in black and white, they will, after all, 
be labelled, ““A Homiletic Method.” 

As I think over my possibly “lawless” ways 
of sermon preparation, and put them down 
definitely on paper, they appear about as fol- 
lows: 

Observation 


I probably get more out of life itself, in 
my sermon preparation, than anywhere else. 
My observation of folks, in what they do and 
say, furnishes me with thoughts which illumine 
the Word as probably nothing else can. 

These observations come in the course of 
common daily life; while riding on a subway, 
railway train, or trolley car; or while passing 
along in an automobile. They come to me in 
the course of daily life at home, in what a 
lively Rooseveltian family circle does and says. 
They come in the course of my contacts with 
folks in general in the fulfilling of my minis- 
terial office, in ordinary visitation, by sick-beds, 
at weddings, baptisms, or funerals. The joys 
and sorrows of folks furnish me with much 
that makes preaching possible. This is so be- 
ree the Bible is so completely in accord with 
ife. 

Include also, the information that comes in 
the observation of nature as represented in the 
trees, grass, flowers, birds, animals, fish, the 
Seasons, etc., etc. Nature furnishes much that 
provides channels for the bringing of truth to 
the hearts of men. In fact all life about me 
brings its tribute to my sermonic store. 


Personal Experience 


Some may think that which I have named, 
' “Observation,” is “experience.” But what I 
mean by “experience”, is not that which takes 
place outside of myself in the lives of others, 
but that which occurs within the compass of 
my own personal life. 

I often think of that word of Paul’s to the 
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_the sermon — the original is so rich in its life. 


Corinthians. “Who comforteth us in all ov 
affliction, that we may be able to comfort thei 
that are in any affliction, through the comfo 
wherewith we ourselves are;comforted 
God.” 

My personal liberation from sin through th) 
atoning blood of Christ; my own surrender th 
Him for whatever, whenever and wherever Hy 
wills; my own struggles with life’s problems 
my own appointments or disappointments; my 
own proving of the value and power of 
Prayer; my own experience of the sustaining) 
power of God in illness; my own comfortins 
in sorrow; my own receiving of provision fronp 
the most unexpected sources in times _ Off 
monetary or other pressure; my own realiza}) 
tion of the presence of God, and the Persorg 
and Power of the Holy Spirit; my own bef 
liefs regarding the teachings of the Bible, with 
its whole course of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come; my own acceptance 
of the ultimate triumph of the Eternal Christ; 
all these bring their quota of help in my ser- 
mon preparation. They make it possible for 
me to preach what I myself believe, rather 
than simply what another has taught or wants 
me to preach. 


The Bible 


I do not put the Bible third because it 
occupies a lesser place, but because when I 
write, “Bible,” I have reference to the exegeti- 
cal study of the text, or Scripture, which forms 
the basis of my sermonic operations. I try | 
always, through the Hebrew or Greek text, to 
get back to the actual meaning of the Scrip- 
ture. Sometimes the pressure of time in a 
busy pastorate, makes even a fairly exhaustive 
study impossible, yet this is what is ideal to 
me. 

I find in this, rich treasures of meaning and 
inspiration. Sometimes just this study “makes” 


meaning. n 
I use commentaries, yes, but I fre uently - 
find myself at variance with them. I nd so 


much in them as being El Segesis rather than 
EXegesis. The original message is so often 
warped. to mean something the commentator 
wanted it to mean. 2 

I was, during the first World War, at the . 
Y.M.C.A. school at Springfield, Mass., where, 
in one class the students were asked to read — 
several verses of Scripture, and then to state 
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nat the verses actually said. It was astonish- 
ig to me to see how many in that class, in- 
ead of meeting this simple request, stated 
qat they had been taught was the meaning 
the verses, or what some commentator had 
id about them, or the supposed theological 
pntent, or what they had been taught might 
» meant by them. Seldom did a student 
mply state the actual content of the reading. 

What the Bible actually says frequently con- 
jitutes a life message for the times in an 
btounding way. I find it a wonderfully up to 
te book. 

Then, too, I use the cross-reference, the con- 
ordance, and the usual books related to the 
bible, which provide glimpses of the central 
ruth. 

Reading 


Naturally, the Bible itself is the source book. 
read some of it daily, not simply for ser- 
onic preparation, but for my own personal 
enefit. Needless to say that many of the ser- 
nic suggestions come from it. 

I read probably forty books a year —all 
Gorts, psychology, science, philosophy, adven- 
ture, novels, technical, agricultural, sermons, 
tc. The vast field of literature offers rich re- 
turn for him who reads. He, who would make 
folks really hear through the ear, must him- 
self really see through the eye. 

In connection with reading, I retain some 
‘things through memory; others I copy and file 
under their appropriate headings. 

Magazines, newspapers, etc., bring their 
offerings to my table. I find the Readers Di- 
|gest one of the best. The Christian Advocate, 
‘The Expositor, and others do their share. 

My file, card index and envelope, contains 
a wealth of material for my help when needed. 
I usually turn to it after having drawn on 
other already mentioned sources of help. 


Meditation 


I do not nearly find the time that I think 
ought to be given to “thinking it over.” I 
manage to do a lot of thinking, sermonically, 
even while doing many other things. Fre- 
quently while reading or writing something 
that has no apparent relationship to the set- 
‘mon, an idea will flash across my mind. It is 
probably the subconscious mind at work on 


‘the subject, when the conscious mind is busy 


‘on something else. I awoke one morning with 
‘three distinct ideas with regard to a topic I 
‘had under consideration. This is mot a fare 
currence. 
_ I find myself in what seems a constant atti- 

tude of independence with regard to my think- 
ing on a given subject. I write this, not in a 
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mood of conceit, but as a statement of fact. 
I feel that always, however crude may be the 
first results, or how often the first thoughts 
may need to be set aside, a man should do his 
own thinking. 


Outline 


When the material has been gathered to- 
gether, I prepare an outline, that is if my 
proceedings up to this point have not already 
produced one. Then my material is checked 
off and arranged according to this outline, and 
there you are. 

Where statements in a sermon seem too 
general, they are clarified so far as to me is 
possible, with specific information or illustra- 


tion. 


Simplification 


My aim has always been to make it possible 
for all my hearers to grasp the truth, from the 
oldest to the youngest. I have no use for the 
so-called, “Children’s Sermon,’’ but encourage 
the boys and girls to be at church with the 
assured knowledge that the sermon is for them 
as well as for anyone else. This often means 
a choice of simple words and language rather 
than the complex. Sometimes I purposely 
have an unusual word, where the general 
meaning is clear, with the result that it arouses 
the minds of the young people to questioning 
and to ‘“‘chasing the dictionary.” This same 
result is reached by striking illustrations of 
truth. ; 

Delivery 


When time permits, I prepare and memor- 
ize a brief outline of the sermon — though I 
do not allow myself to be chained by it. When 
time does not permit, I use a written outline 
which points the way. The language is left 
for the occasion. 


Objective 


That is always before me, the winning of 
folks to Christ’s way. I mean here, not alone 
to those first steps in the Christian life in 
which there is an awakening to the sinfulness 
of sin, and the turning to Christ as Saviour, 
but that maturer development in which lives 
are transformed and communities lifted to 
higher levels of life. 

This, briefly put, is 
Method.” 


“My Homiletic 


Holiday Pay” 
Holiday pay for time not worked costs American 
industry about $1,500,000,000 a year, according to 
the National Industrial Board, This is the average 
incurred by companies granting six paid holidays a 
year. These statistics are su plied by 263 com- 
panies, employing in the neighborhood of 1,750,000 
persons.—News Release. 
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The Editors Columns 
Ud 


When It Is Good to Look Back 


WISE man in Jerusalem once wrote: 


“Remove not the ancient landmark 
which thy fathers have set.” 
Jeremiah warned his generation: “Stand ye 


in the ways and see, and ask for the old paths, 
and see where is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” 

The author of the letter to the Hebrews, 
counsels his readers: ‘Remember your lead- 
ers, those who have spoken to you the word of 
God: consider the outcome of their lives, and 
imitate their faith, Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday and today and forever. Do not be 
led away by diverse and strange teachings.” 

These three widely separated passages from 
the Bible suggest that there are some occasions 
when it is good to look backward. I am not 
standing on the sandy shores of the sea seek- 
ing to prevent the tides from rolling in upon 
the land; for tides must come over the sands 
at their appointed hours, and no man can pre- 
vent their coming; but I am trying to keep the 
dykes which have been built high for many 
generations, from being broken by wild waves 
and I am seeking to prevent the reclaimed 
lands from again being flooded. Certain prin- 
ciples of faith and conduct have been estab- 
lished long ago by the experience of good men. 
These principles of faith and conduct must be 
maintained. They are as essential as is the 
North. Star to the navigator upon the northern 
water. They are as necessary for the welfare 
of the soul as a drink of cooling waters is to 
the welfare of the thirsty body, 

One of these ancient landmarks, which must 
be maintained, is faith in the possibility of 
man being transformed by the power of God. 
There is a rapid leakage in the quality of 
lives whenever men lose faith in folks. Peo- 
te in whom others do not believe soon quit 

elieving in themselves. When you hold faith 
in another man, you help him towards a 
stronger faith in himself. é 

Another landmark which must be main- 
tained is that of faith in the kingship of 
Christ. This simply means that God be ongs 
in the center of our lives, and not in some 
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forgotten pocket where we might lose Him a 
we would lose our knife or our car key. Whet 
life is built around the kingship of Christ 
other things assume their right position; wher 
life is built around anything else, God i 
crowded entirely out. 

Another landmark that must be maintainec 
is the necessity of winning the world for God. 
Man is in need. God can save man. It is the 
task of the Christian to be the middle man to 
bring a seeking God and a sinful man together. 
“The field is the world’... “The King’s busi- 
ness requireth haste!” 

Charles Haddon Nabers. 


Not Using Is Losing 


“| fae is the water supply?” the pros- 


pective purchaser asked the real estate 
man. 

“Oh, there’s good water there,”’ he replied. 
“There is a well dug many years ago, and a 
spring. You know how good those old wells 
are. You should have good water there, and 
lots of it.” 

“But I want to see and examine it,”’ the 
Prospect insisted. ‘Good water is important.” 

“It must be all right. People lived there.” 
And with this the real estate agent seemed to 
dismiss the subject. 

“Nevertheless that is something I think we 
should see,’’ insisted the man who was seeking 
a country place. 

So both of them went to the mountain farm. 
The lane was overgrown with weeds and 
brush. The walls .of the old barn were buck- 
ling, boards were loose, and the roof sagged © 
as if it were about to fall. 

“I guess it hasn’t been used much in te- 
cent years,” the agent remarked, apologetically. 

“Looks to me as if neglect is exacting its — 
pare in decay,” his client observed philosophi- — 
cally, 

Near a somewhat dilapidated house was the 
well. It had been dug by hand, such a well 
as our early fathers had, because that was the 
only way they could dig a well. Someone had | 
carefully lined the walls with stone, and had — 
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iilt the masonry work a foot above ground. 
ver this was laid a platform, A pump was 

place, and to all outward appearances here 
is a good well of water. 
‘They tried the pump, but it would not draw 

ter. It had not been used for a long time, 
nd had gradually lost its power of suction. 

“Let’s prime it and see if we can make it 
‘ork that way,” the prospective purchaser sug- 
asted, for he remembered the old days when 
aat was done with a pump whose suction was 
ceak. 

There were a lot of cans lying around on 
ne ground, for the previous occupants seemed 
» have thrown everything out oe windows. 
o a couple of these were taken to a nearby 
teek and filled with water. Pouring the water 
down the pump and working the handle very 
ast, some water was drawn from the well. It 
was dirty and unfit for use. 

“Suppose we lift this platform and look 
nto the well,” the client suggested. 

One look, and they both concluded, “That 
well can’t be used.” 

- Having had no care or use for a long time, 
several things were in the well that had no 
splace there. 

Neglect and lack of use always exact their 
price. in decay and ruin. 

It was Jesus who said, “He that saveth his 
llife shall lose it... Give and it shall be given 
sunto you.” 


W. R. Siegart. 


Lift Up Your Eyes 
"] will lift up mine eyes unto the hills’’—Psalm 
#21. 


The hill became a Temple, 

Where the Master knelt to pray, 
The Sky, the Clouds, the winds, the choir 
That sang for him that day. 


A hillside was the pulpit, 

For the teaching of Life’s Way; 

To hearts bewildered, lost, and lone 
He whispered ““Watch and pray.” 


A mountaintop held high His Cross. 
Forevermore to light 

The way to Love, and Joy, 
Dispelling Fear and Night. 


and Life 


From a mountain dawn-clad summit, 

He raised His nail-pierced hands, 

In blessings for all hearts that seek 
His will—he hears and understands. 


He lives, He reigns, He intercedes, 
In love He will forgive; 
‘With you He ever will abide— 
“Lift up thine eye.” —and live! 
Clarice White Lusk. 
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“Armistice Day’? Meditation 
Fear was within the tossing bark 
When stormy winds grew loud, 
And waves came rolling high and dark, 
And the tall mast was bowed. 

er fe ee eee 

“Disciples,” breathless in their dread, 
Stood, baffled in their skill; 
But Christ was there, who rose and said 


To the wild sea: “Be Stil!” 
ie oh ec okie eure 


And the wind suddenly ceased—His word 
Passed through the gloomy sky; 
The troubled billows knew their Lord, 


And fell beneath Hvs eye. 
er eer eee Joe. 


And slumber settled on the deep, 
And silence on the blast, 

They sank, as flowers that fold to sleep, 
When sultry day is past. 
RE eS ® * 

O Christ Who in man’s bloodiest hour 
Can’st rule his satanic mood, 
Send Thy meek spirit forth in power, 
Soft on the nations to brood. 
x ok * FF 
Bow mightily humanity’s pride! 
Help men Thy “Law of Love” fulfill! 
Let “Armistice” Reign Far and Wide! 
Speak to all: “Peace! Be SHUL? 
Ho ee ee 
Our Defenders were Americans True! 
Their words, immortal in Loyalty’s tone! 
Their Creed of Allegiance gives naught to rue: 
“Thy People And Thy God Shall Be My Own!” 
x * # * # 


Peace to Our Loved War-Dead All! 

Regardless of sect or color on earth! 

“Dreams of Re-Union’’ on all mourners fall! 

And on the world, “Brotherhood’s Re-Birth!”’ 
—AucGusT F. BENDER. 


Russian Activity on the Religious Front 


“Stalin and the communists since 1918 have 
liquidated by murder or exile 255,078 mem- 
bers of the clergy and destroyed 88,874 reli- 
gious edifices. Included are 152,471 priests 
and monks and 52,032 nuns of the Russian 
Church; 26,000 rabbis and teachers of the Jew- 
ish faith; 16,914 Mohammedan mullahs; 5,106 
ptiests of the Roman Catholic Church; 2,025 
Armenian priests; 530 Lutheran pastors; con- 
fiscated 18,900,000 acres of church property 
and stolen four billion dollars worth of church 
funds in cash.”—Bob Ripley in “Believe It Or 


Not.” | 
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THE CHURCH 
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Habits Are Like a Stairway; 
They Can Take Us Up or Down 


Habits tell what we are, and shall become. 
There is no exception to this because it is as 
positive as night follows day. 

Good habits will help us climb the stairway 
of correct living. The other kind starts us 
downward, and we land in a well of sorrow 
and heartbreak. 

Our habits influence others, and that be- 
gins at home. Is our conduct such that chil- 
dren can safely imitate us? Conduct is based 
on habit. 

Habits are a serious matter to everyone, 
especially leaders in any field: parents, teach- 
ers, preachers are leaders in the three greatest 
spheres in the human family, upon which all 
human progress depends. Children feel they 
are justified in imitating parents, teachers, 
preachers! ; 

If our habits cause us, or anyone imitating 
our conduct, to travel a downward path, lead- 
ing to sorrow,—loss of health, faith in God 
or fellowmen, good name, the chance to exer- 
cise talent with which God has endowed us,— 
what then? 

What if we had to pay the full penalty for 
our improper personal habits? True, it would 
not be pleasant, but how can we estimate the 
cost of damage to another’s character, or 
chance in life? If we are guilty of such acts 
or example, how do we cleanse our spirits of 
the guilt, without some measure by which we 
can know our guilt? Ps 

Habits, upon which our conduct is based, 
are a very real factor in life. Habits cannot 
be hidden; they .cannot be explained away, 

‘Habits are as real as the food which sustains 
our energies, and permits us to carry our in- 
dividual responsibilities in life. 

Habits are so real that we are faced with 
the very personal question of answering for 
their effect upon those with whom we live, 
work, play, and worship, Habits cannot be 
explained away, they face us here, now, this 
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hour, with the need for examination, anc 
Cross-examination — not from an indulgent 
forgiving point of view, but from an objective 
impersonal, critical angle, so we know whethe: 
or not we are free or guilty of placing obsta 
cles in the paths of others. 

Habits judged to be a help and inspiratior 
to those who walk life’s way with us are causé 
for thanksgiving and gratitude to God, for the 
privilege of walking in His way, and attract. 
ing others to His loving heart; habits convict- 
ing us of being stumbling blocks to others, 
who may have looked to us for sighting the 
path ahead are a curse upon us and our fel: 
lowmen. Change of habits and amends for 
the damage we have wrought upon others’ 
lives, is the only answer. Have we the cour- 
age? If not, it is time to kneel in prayer for 
help from Him whom we profess to preach, 
to teach, and serve. He alone holds the 
answer.., 

Habits! Our own, which determine our 
conduct, and influence the conduct of everyone 
with whom we come in contact! We shall 
want to know whether they lead us and others 
up the ladder of life toward Him who gave 
His life for us; or do they lead down the 
ladder, where God alone can order a retrac- 
ing of steps toward the way in which man is 
privileged to walk —By Benjamin A. Fryer, 


Candle Sermon for Sunday Evening, 
Or Christmas Sunday 

(This suggestion on planning an effective 
CANDLE LIGHT SERVICE js printed on request. 
We regret we do not have the name of the 
reader whose initiative makes it available. 
The service may be adapted for use at any 
time. during the year, especially for Fall open- 
ing of Sunday School sessions, Installation 
Service of Church Officers, or Consecration 
Service for Missionary Groups.) ji 
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The Candle Sermon 


“One of the most helpful illustrated ser- 
yyns we ever use is a Candle Talk on Sun- 
yy evening before Christmas. 

““A sturdy wood base about 40 inches long, 
cd very thick, is fashioned by the devoted 
cd always helpful sexton. There are three 
arts of the sturdy base seen by the wor- 
iippers,—the two sides, and the center front. 
en top of the base is nailed a shorter and 
arrower arrangement in the form of Sreps, 
th sides and front, within view of the wor- 
nippers. In the center of the Steps, we then 
jore a very large hole in which to rest a very 
urge and long candle to represent Jesus 
Christ, “The Light of the World.’ In each 
ff the three steps we bore four somewhat 
wmaller holes in which will rest four large 
yandles to represent the 12 chosen by Jesus 
10 make his message of the Gift of Salvation 
known to man. 

“On the lower part we arrange non-inflam- 
snable sections between the three extensions, 
and make as many holes as we can about 2 
inches apart, to hold smaller candles to repre- 
sent believers, who are lighting their spiritual 
lights at the feet of Jesus. 

“This arrangement, all studded with candles, 
‘rests on a table in the center of the chancel. 
'The center candle, The Light of the W orld, is 
lighted as the first notes of the Processional 
are played, and the choir is followed by three 
yyoung people carrying tapers, and as they ap- 
proach the center of the chancel, each lights a 
‘taper at the center light and proceeds to light 
‘the four: candles representing the disciples, 
while the pastor is making his way to the 
reading desk to read the story of Jesus (which 
he desires to emphasize for the special occasion. 
If Christmas, it is the coming of Jesus to 
earth. It may be the appointment of the 12, 
etc.) 

“After a familiar hymn in which all take 
part the lights are turned off, and the pastor 
tells of Jesus and His message to those about 
‘Him, especially to us congregated for the pur- 
‘pose of learning how to carry out His message, 
Bt also to all men on earth, created to the 
honor and glory of God and ultimate salva- 
‘tion. As the pastor continues his message of 
Jove and hope, the three who lighted the 12 
‘candles, light a candle here and there on the 
lower area, representing believers who have 
seen the light, you and me, our sons and 
daughters, our friends and neighbors. (Con- 
tinue until all candles are lighted.) 
“Jt is very simple to, connect the story with 
the chosen text, or lesson, and everyone fé- 
sponds to the message, as 0 one is left in 


doubt as to the meaning, and the application 
to each individual present, as well as those 
who should be present. People will remem- 
ber it for years, and act on the lesson taught, 
which is what we hope for, that is to translate 
the message of Jesus into /ving. Close with 
“Holy, Holy, Holy...” to lift the souls of all 
present, 

“If you have never tried it, do so this Fall.” 


Sextons Are People 


The article entitled, “His Royal Highness— 
The Janitor,” by Dr. Ralph Stoody, is available 
in your series of bound volumes of The Ex- 
positor, volume 29, page 145 (November 1927 
issue). : 

Among many pertinent statements, Dr. 
Stoody says, “There is one important member 
of the church staff who is often overlooked as 
a powerful ally, and influence in the success 
of a pastorate. We refer to his honor, the 
janitor. 

‘In every church, except one or two in a 
hundred, the janitor is the pastor’s only paid, 
full-time colleague. The church occupies the 
center of his thought perhaps as much as it 
does the mind of the minister, if not in quite 
the same way. He is likely to be in the 
church more than the pastor, and to come in 
contact with the church people fully as often. 

“Any pastor who thinks the sexton is un- 
influential in the success or failure of his 
efforts, or that he has nothing to do with the 
minister's personal acceptability in his field is 
thoroughly mistaken, and if these words, in- 
stead of a heartbreaking experience can con- 
vince him that the sexton is a worthy ally, it 
will be worth to him the cost of his sub- 
scription to this magazine for the rest of his 
days.” 

(The balance of the article is fully as 
significant to the thinking pastor as the quota- 
tions. above, and if you have not read the 
article, it may be found in your local library. 
Typed copies of the article may be had from 
Tue Expositor, Subs. Dept., East Aurora, N. 
Y., at 50.cents a copy for clerical expense and 
mailing costs.) ; 


—————— = 


The Christian’s Business 

The following adaptation of a Pageant, de- 
veloped by Rev. R. J. Cornish, entitled, The . 
Christian’s Duties That Conquer Sins, (and 
printed in an earlier issue of The Expositor,) 
is offered by a group of Sunday School work- 
ers for an early October effort, 3:00 P. M. or 
7:00 P. M. Sunday evening. 
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Recitations, scripture lessons or quotations, 
hymns, etc., may be added wherever believed 
such additions will strengthen the idea of 
the duties of a Christian to conquer sin, 


The Pageant: Step by Step 


Properties: Curtain to represent a city wall 
(wrapping paper is cheapest and best); with 
dark crayon make outlines of stones, indi- 
cating a rugged wall, and within each outline 
write in large type the names of the stones, 

Indulgence, Idleness, Selfishness, Un- 
belief, Jealousy, Dishonesty, Vanity, 
Immodesty, Disobedience, Gossiping, 
Falsehood, Hypocrisy, Intemperance. 

Cross (to be placed in back of the curtain 
against a black velvet background), Spot- 
light and banners reading—Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, The 
Lord’s Day. 

Leader: Read the story of the fall of 
Jericho from the Bible, Deut. 32 and 33, 
and others leader desires. ) 

Recitation: “How like the march of chil- 
dren against the stronghold of sin. God has 
appointed a way to conquer the great fortress 
of sin. Step by step our modern Jericho shall 
be conquered. The victories of the Lord’s 
Day are because we have marched with God 
six other days. Behold the march of His chil- 
dren.” 

Child, carrying banner “Monday” leads pro- 
cession of children in a march around the wall 
while the choir sings “Around the Walls of 
Jericho.” ; 

Recitation: 

“We march around our Jericho 

To conquer forces of sin, - 

And march with God, our Guide, 
For Jesus’ bound to win!” 

Children march around the wall again, 
carrying banner, ‘Tuesday’, while choir sings, 
“Awake, Awake.” 

Recitation: “God is a spirit and they that 
worship Him and do His will must worship 
Him in Spirit and in Truth.” 

Children march around wall carrying banner, 
“Wednesday”, while choir sings, “Tell it To- 
daWie ss, 

Recitation: “Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works and 
‘glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

Children march around wall carrying banner, 
“Thursday”, while choir sings, “Will You 
Say, Here Am I, Send Me.” . 

Recitation: ‘All things therefore whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them.” 

Children march around wall with banner, 
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“Friday”, while choir sings, “In My Hea 
There Rings a Melody.” 

Recitation: “Thou shalt love the Lord wit 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul and wit 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind; an 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Children march around wall with banner 
“Saturday”, while choir sings, “Stepping i 
the Light.” 

Recitation: “A new commandment I giv 
unto you that ye love one another; even as | 
have loved you, that ye also love one another.’ 

Children march around wall with banner 
“The Lord’s Day”, while choir sings, ‘The 
Son of God Goes Forth to Wat” and “We're 
Marching to Zion.” 

Drop curtain wall after the seventh march, 
showing Cross in the background, children 
form flank on either side of Cross, while choir 
sings, “It’s Just Like Jesus to Roll the Clouds 
Away.” 

Recitation: “Suffer the little children and 
forbid them not to come unto me, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Congregation sings, while children remain 
at the side of the Cross, ‘Speed Away.” 

Recitation: (Teen-ager kneeling before the 
Cross in chancel.) 

“The Divine, loving Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
who gave His life upon the Cross, so we may 
have eternal life, looks into our faces, yours 
and mine, and asks— 

“All this I did for thee; 

What hast thou done for me?” 

“and what will our answer be? yours and 
mine? but to join one of his devoted follow- 
ers, for whom no sacrifice was too great, when 
Jesus Christ called him. He answered 

“In the glad morning of life’s day, 

My life to give, my vows to pay, 

With no reserve, and no delay, 

Lord of my life, I come!” 


Congregation: “Go, labor on, spend arid 
be spent.” - 
Prayer: The Pastor. 


Congregation: ‘‘Come, Holy Ghost . . .” 
Benediction: The Pastor. 


Pulpit Robes of New Nylon Crepe 


Nylon Crepe, a new material with the dur-— 


able quality of nylon, light in weight, ex- 


cellent draping qualities, satin-finish back for 


comfortable wear, is being used by Collegiate 
Cap and Gown. Company for tailoring pulpit 


robes, according to recent word from the com- 


pany, and they add the welcome word “that 


pulpit robes of Nylon Crepe sell at a price 2 


x 
b 
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mparable to the ibetter grades of other ma- Church Windows, Payrre, page 959, Trecartin, 


5 el : Ce page 828, and Samt, page 825. 

[Information on pulpit robes, and choir vest- Single issues of these volumes are available 
ents, manufactured from this new material, at 45c a copy, if you do not locate the volume 
available on request. in your local library, and there are some bound 


volumes available at $3.50'a volume. The 12 
. : single sections, of issues, making up the 
(onths of the Calendar in Parody volumes of each year, are plabie rae in- 
A bit of fun may be added to a Sunday quiry addressed to Tbe Expositor, Subs. Dept., 
-hool picnic late this Fall, or indoor gather- East Aurora, N. Y: wd 

ag later in the year, by having the months 

f the year attend, dressed to suggest their Rally Day 


Be Hanes and character— Gathering the working forces of the local 
Snowy, Flowy, Blowy; parish to formulate plans for effective under- 
Showery, Flowery, Bowery; takings through the year ahead steps along 
Moppy, Poppy, Croppy; with the end of the vacation season, the open- 
Breezy, Wheezy, Freezy.” ing of public schools, the departure of young 


“Snowy” (January) may appear dressed in people for colleges and universities. Vacation 
white, pulling a small sled, loaded with a days with their sense of slackness are followed 
ontainer of snow; placarded across his back, by an urge to get under way on constructive, 
“Snowy.” Each of the other months, pla- necessary work to minimize the thousand and 
carded, and carrying or pulling items to sug- one vexing problems that beset the com- 
west the month for which their name stands. munity, the nation, and the world. . 
[They may enter alone, or in groups of three, Christian citizens, healthy in mind and body, 
to entertain. The audience is to guess the are impatient to accept responsibility in one 
month represented, and prizes are offered to or more phases of activity, designed to create 
the three best “guessers”. Prizes may be any- better conditions for the coming generations, 
thing from an icicle, posy, ice cream cone, to a supply the grave needs of large areas of the 
‘paper blower, fan, or turkey feather. world’s populations, especially through the 
—_——_ teachings of the brotherhood of man through 
=." Jesus Christ and His saving message. Many 
Church Building realize that understanding of these conditions 


Inquiries received from readers, regarding must come before the remedy can be found 


articles on Church Building, by William E. and applied. Hence, the call for a united 


Foster, Architect, will find these articles in membership, willing to say, “Here am I, send 
earlier volumes as follows: me,” should be issued early to all organiza- 


Volume 31— tion leaders, who in turn will call upon the 
Acoustics, page 959 rank and file members to join in formulating 
Purpose of Church Buildings, page 294 plans. A zestful spirit is essential, because the 


Church Floors, page 1285 church as an organization recruiting workers for 
Church Plans, page 563 specific projects to be undertaken has much 
Heating and Ventilating, page 1186 competition, such as_ service clubs, fraternal 
Stained Glass, page 1389 organizations, fellowship groups, sports, many 
Style in Architecture, page 433 forms of recreation. Church members once - 
Sunday School Plans, page 694 enlisted in the working units of any one of 
Value and Cost, page 827 more of these organizations have little time 
Volume 31 contains several articles on available for added responsibility, as all such 


‘Church Building and allied subjects by other effort is undertaken in addition to earning a 
Swriters-— living, or administering the needs of a family 


i 60 and home. 
ree ec eae page 1075 Therefore it is essential to issue the call 
Stained Glass, : Fide 5, page 1389 early, following the summer lull, and be ready 


Volume 37 contains a number of articles to offer workable and feasible suggestions ot 
on Church Building, listed in the general in- plans. ae 


dex of the volume, page 717. ~ - 
Volume 27 ante articles on Church A Challenge to Rally Workers, . 
Building Conversation by Architect Brostrom, Nehemiah 2:17-20. (Read all of the boo 
page 1205; How to Purchase a Church Organ, of Nehemiah as a foundation for developing 


Wild, page 82; Church Plans, page 832; this call to service). “-—-.—= 
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Great destinies often stem from apparent 
trifles, such as a conversation, a chance meeting, 
a thoughtful expression—a_ turning point in 
the accomplishments of any person or group,— 
a Nehemiah. 

1. Nehemiah’s Action 

a. Sought God in earnest prayer. 

b. Confessed his own, and nation’s sins. 

c. Secured Divine promises. 

d. Offered himself for service. 

Delay followed, but — Delays are not 
Denials. 

Way being prepared materially. 

Man being fitted for the task. 

Time of greatest enrichment for Nehemiah. 

2. Nehemiah’s Conviction. 

Called to be deliverer of the people of his 
nation, and the rebuilder of the city of Jeru- 
salem. 

God-inspired ideas, the seed-germ of great 
Spiritual movements. 

Ideas rule the world, and determine the des- 
tinies of men and nations. 

3. Cost of Obedience — 

a. Renunciation of life of ease. 

b. Facing danger and hardship. 

c. Championing a forlorn hope toward 
victory. 

d. Encouraging the disheartened, 

Nehemiah undertook a task demanding 
faith, courage, imagination and enterprise, and 
through God’s help won the confidence of 
those who would turn the undertaking into 

- reality. 

4, Opposition: Three-fold 

1. Lure of counter claims, and ridicule. 
Misrepresented motives. 

3. Foe as friend (ancient fifth col- 
umnists). Enemies defeated, work ac- 
complished. 

5. Our Present-Day Challenge . 

We are called to be the voice, the hands, 
the feet, needed to accomplish the building of 

- God's Kingdom among men on this earth; 
undertaken through working units within the 
individual church, 

We learn from Nehemiah what is needed 
to have the plans unfolded to us; how we go 
about initiating the action toward catrying out 
the plans; how to face Opposition, deceit, ridi- 
cule, danger, and discouragement; how to go 
about winning support, overcoming obstacles, 

and finishing the assignment. Nehemiah shows 
us how we too may have the Privilege of drop- 
ping down on our knees before an Omnipo- 
tent God and Counsellor, saying, ‘‘Mission 
Accomplished!” Then seeking the next assign- 
ment by asking, “Lord, where would’st Thou 
have me to go hext?"——(Rev, ET) L:) 
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Every Individual Has a Place 
In God’s Plan 


The dignity and importance of the individu: 
mounts with the realization that God’s pla 
includes every created being. It is the searc 
for our individual place in God's plan,—th 
question from the heart “Lord, what wilt tho 
have me to do?”, that makes the individua 
feel he is a part of the eternal—searching fo 
the answer to this all important question— 
What does God want me to do?—raises ou 
self-esteem. Realizing that God, the Creato 
of the Universe, and all things in it, has some 
thing for us to do, as individuals, in building 
an eternal something, known only to God 
gives each one of us the assurance that “he i 
able to keep that which we have committec 
untosHim.”” 2 “Tims-1--12, 

What a Credit Balance! What individua 
could be indifferent to such endowment? “He 
is able . . .” What more does any man ot 
woman need to accomplish the seemingly im: 
possible for God and His Kingdom among 
men, than to realize the meaning of the assur- 
ance, “He is able to keep that which we have 
committed unto Him.” 

Many of us have grown old in years without 
realizing that we have this enormous credit 
upon which to draw. We are indifferent be- 
cause we feel incompetent, bankrupt, not 
needed, too small to matter in the great scheme 
of things. Wait! Listen! Listen to the voice 
of the Holy Spirit, who is able to make each 
one of us realize our eternal value in God’s 
Plans. The Holy Spirit has the power, if we 
will only listen, to assure us that God has 
accepted our trust in Him, and has added to 
it so enormously for our individual benefit, 
that we can draw on His strength without let- 
up, and accomplish whatever we undertake IN 
HIS NAME! What person could be indiffer- 
ent to such a challenge? 


Freedom for “Some”. 
or Freedom for “All” 


Gandhi stood for freedom for all peoples 
of India; the man who fired the four bullets 
which took Gandhi's life spelled out one word 
of four letters, “some” for which he and his 
party stood, freedom for some of the peoples 
of India, the Hindus. The issue upon which 
the life of Gandhi was sacrificed is the issue 
of “Some” or “All.” He lived for all, and he 
died for all, and his influence will work power- 
fully for all; the assassin unwittingly furthered 
the very thing which he intended to stopes: 

Mahatma Gandhi was a §reat person in his 
own tight, but he was..the meeting-place of 
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wwements, which he symbolized— 

il. He. was the meeting-place of East and 
pt. 

2. He was the meeting-place of the Old and 
~w. (The old India was the ascetic, the man 
wo sat lightly on things of this world, the 
un who could renounce; the new India 1s 
i. to go out into the world and serve and 
tt). 

‘3. He was the meeting-place of Christianity 
cd Hinduism. (He was a Hindu—the center 

his loyalty was not in Christ, but in the 
magavad-Gita. He was a deeply Christianized 
iindu,—to my mind the greatest things in him 
sere Christian things. In his death not one 
mgle essential Hindu idea was operative. As 
me listened for days over the radio to tributes 
were was no thought of karma being operative 
—no one said he was reaping what he sowed. 
the thought was that he was dying for India’s 
ons.) 

4. He was the meeting-place of a person and 
cause. 

5. He was the meeting-place of the mystical 
end the practical. 

6. He was the meeting-place of the spiritual 
ind the political. 

7. He was the meeting-place of a man and 
an hour. 

—Dr. E. Stanley Jones, 
in The Christian Advocate 


Building a Better Town 


The story of a city in our Southwest, led to 
believe its foundations nestled in oil which 
‘would make everyone wealthy, and found itself 
wrapped in gloom as the prospect of wealth 
‘faded, and how it worked its way out of atti- 
‘tude of defeatism, is told by Bert H. Davis in 
The Christian Advocate. 

Mr. Davis quotes from a local magazine of 
1937, “Even the high-school football team_te- 
flected this spirit. It lost every game of the 
season.” 

_ Mr. Davis continues, “Presently two  busi- 
nessmen set up a plan which might lift the 
town by its own bootstraps, and a carefully 
chosen group met in a hotel dining room. Dra- 
‘matically one of the number locked the door 
of the room and threw the key over the tran- 
‘som; at 3:30 the next morning that historic 
‘meeting adjourned. 

- “Each citizen of the new committee had 
agreed to enlist 20 other townspeople for a 
horoughgoing program of community 1m- 
provement; frankly facing the fact that there 
we other resources than oil and other satisfac- 


tes 
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tions in life than sudden wealth, the group of 
civic leaders promptly found community tasks 
for which that whole area could be mar- 
shalled. Organizations agreed to adopt their 
own programs for making this a better town to 
live in. 

“Shortly a thousand volunteers, each desig- 
nated by the blue button he wore, were en- 
gaged in not mere town boosting but in fos- 
tering and promoting neighborliness and co- 
operation which would build a better town. 

Every minister will want to read the article 
in full; with few exceptions the suggestions 
will prove workable in any village, town, or 
city. Giving people a program, and inspiration 
through good leadership, is a worthy under- 
taking; a program once put on “legs” will 
generate much of good along the way, especial- 
ly for and by the young people who yearn to 
be “doing something.” Ask at your local library 
for The Christian Advocate, or visit your local 
Methodist pastor, in search of a copy. 


The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 

This organization, appealing especially to 
young men, was inaugurated in New England 
country and village churches many, many years 
ago, and was described in 1900 by its national 
secretary at that time as “the most helpful and 
fruitful method for use among young men ever 
undertaken.” The object is “The spread of 
Christ’s kingdom among young men.” 

The rules of the Brotherhood are two—the 
rule of prayer and the rule of service. The rule 
of prayer is to pray daily for the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom among young men, the rule 
of service is to make an earnest effort each 
week to bring at least one young man nearer 
to the kingdom. 

The charter for the group is found in John 
12:20-22; the watchword is, “Sir, we would see 
Jesus.’ More recently, the plan has been used 
for teen-age boys, especially 16-19, with good 
results. Some changes were made in order to 
satisfy- the necessary “urge” of the hour, de- 
manded in all work with teen-agers. One of 
the chief emphases is on “teaming-up” the 
members of the group by twos—Andrew and 
Philip. All plans are then undertaken by the 
“team”, especially that of rendering service to 
others. Service may consist of visiting young 
“shut-ins” regularly; supervising play-spots for 
young children; mechanical service, such as fix- 
ing radios for elderly shut-ins, or running ef-_ 
rands; visiting orphanages, veterans’ hospitals, 
or homes for the aged. Teams who play port- 
able musical instruments, or sing, would do a 
good job in this choice of projects. 
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One main project should be undertaken by 
the group. of teams each season, for which 
money.,should be raised through contributions, 
work accomplished,-by teams, or entertainment. 
The.main, project should be decided upon by 
the group of teams, without any outside sugges- 
tion,) in, arder to build up resourcefulness and 
self-reliance in the members, and to foster the 
feeling of accomplishment. Of course, the 
church and the community of homes should 
back up the plan in every possible manner. 


Trouble Heaped at the Door 


There is a place where murder is honorable 
but where lying is almost unforgivable, 

The Dyaks, the most savage of the Borneos, 
are proud ,of «any warrior who chops off the 
head of his enemy and brings it home for a 
trophy. Such a feat calls forth the praise and 
admiration of the whole village. The murderer 
is a hero. 

Not so the liar. 

The first one to learn of a lie starts a rubbish 
heap in front of the offender’s hut. Enough 
rocks, bushes and discarded and broken articles 
are thrown together to make a good sized pile 
for all to see. Everyone who passes by knows 
that a liar lives here and adds something more 
to the pile. This continues until it grows as big 
as the man’s hut. 

As the heap of trash grows the offender’s 
disgrace becomes unbearable. At last he runs 
away, nor is he ever welcome in the village 
again, not unless he is fortunate enough to be 
able to do some great deed that will benefit the 
whole village. 

The Dyaks are hard on anyone unwitting 
enough to lie. But they believe that a man who 
cannot be trusted with small matters certainly 
cannot be trusted with big things that might in- 
volve the lives or happiness of the whole vil- 
lage. You can-be sure liars are scarce among 
these people. ; 

—By Billie Avis Hoy, Evangelical Christian. 


Unto the Hills _ 

“I will lift up my eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help” (Psalm 120:1) is the 
inspiration for a unique little booklet available 
- at your local book store, published by Pilgrim 
Press, written by Ida Hermstad. There are 32 
pages, card size, 4” wide, 5” long, 35c, in card 
envelope, 

_If you.are searching for something to send or 
give to a member who is ill, discouraged, you 
will find the answer in “Unto The Hills.’ Tf 
your book store does not have “Unto The Hills” 
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write to Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Mass., inclosing 35c. 


The Saviour 


“And we have seen and do testify that th 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of th 
world.” I John 4:14, 

The apostolic testimony is infinitely impo} 
tant. It is the salvation of the world by Jesu 
Christ—an achievement regarded by angel 
powers as invested with sublime and everlas 
ing significance. 

At’ the ‘incarfiation, they accounted it the: 
highest ‘honor to announce His approach; wit 
the greatest zeal they ministered to Him i 
subsequent .scenes—in the garden, on th 
cross, at the tomb, and formed His escort ti 
glory. (Eph. 3:10; I Pet. 1: 12.) If angel 
who never needed: salvation, are thus engage 
in the subject, surely those of us whom it doe 
greatly concern should hail it with rapture. 

1. The object of salvation. ‘The worlc 
of men; degenerate and fallen, guilty in every 
human way. Men are not the subject of a fe 
frailties and imperfections only as pride ane 
self-flattery pretend. There is a principle of 
rooted hostility against God. The world of 
men is condemned, and is helpless without 
divine intervention and forgiveness. 

2. Jesus Christ, the Divinel y-Ap pointed 
agent to save the world of men. “The Fathe 
sent the Son.” God sent the highest being in 
the universe, divine. The Father sent His 
Son to become incarnate,—to ally himself to 
our nature,—to suffer and die. Jesus Christ 
is the only qualified person to save fallen man, 
because the Father sent Him, with proper 
credentials. 

3. The Plan of his delegation. ‘To be the 
Saviour of the world of men” is a sublime and. 
benevolent object. How different from that 
of the warrior, going forth to invade for con- 
quest and profit, to destroy what he cannot 
control, to shed blood, to reduce to slavery. 
God sent his Son as a Prophet. He dispersed 
darkness. He shed light and hope on all he 
contacted. He is the atoning priest. He un- 
dertook. to endure the penalty due men for 
their transgressions. His mission was per- 
fect, it was carried through according to God's. 
plan, it was free, magnificent, and benevolent. 
God sent His Son as a conquering king,—to- 
conquer evil, sin, selfishness, lust, and to con- 
quer the grave. He conquers still, hourly, the 
rebellious hearts of sinners, and. transforms” 
them into loving friends, seekers after mercy, | 


worshippers, and dispensers. of His Word... 
4. Jesus Christ's plan of redemption is for 


all men, “We have seen.” Jesus Christ Bis 
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mentic, real, He is not an imposter. The 
sstles testified continually, with the help of 

Holy Spirit, because they had “‘seen’’ and 
ard” Him. They knew that he was the 
essiah, they saw His miracles, they felt his 
ce, they understood His Divinity, and they 
we their own lives to stand by their convic- 
rns. No force has been able~to’ arrest the 
ngtess of Christ's power over men, through 
od the Father, and the Holy Spirit. God 
iltivates and harvests in season, that which 
-2 has caused to be planted. 


iissionary Effort 

.Andrew Wright, British General Secretary, 
maristian Endeavor Union, suggested to local 
nits, “If your. society would like to adopt a 
serman Christian Endeavor family, write to me 
pr name and address and full instructions for 
sting.” 

This idea may be welcomed by many U.S. A. 
mits, who are seeking a definite missionary 
‘roject for the coming year. The address of 
se World’s Christian Endeavor Union is 1201 
sast Broad Street, Box 1110, Columbus 16, 
Mhio. 

A fund for the purchase of a movie pro- 
vector was enhanced by $30.00 through the 
\fforts of Christian Endeavor members, Country 
“tub Church, Coral Gables, Fla., who waited 
“able at a recent fellowship dinner at the church 
where it was announced that “‘waiter’s tips” 
wvould go into the fund. 
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Righteousness of God 


There are several ways to view that marvel 
of nature, Niagara Falls, and each view has 
its own unique contribution to one’s interests. 
$0 one may approach Paul's letter to the 
Romans; each way yields its own reward in 
spiritual enrichment and growth in grace. The 
approach I make in this brief outline is devo- 
tional. se 
_ The theme of the letter is stated in 1:16-17, 
the revelation of the righteousness of God. He 
demands of us a righteousness we do not 
possess naturally. How to obtain it, is the 
guestion before Paul; it is the question before 
‘ou and me. We desire the ideal, but have 
o adequate moral energy to attain it; there 
s a dismal abyss between the ideal and the 
ctual, between intentions and achievements. 
Paul gives us the solution to this soul-plaguing 
reality,—faith in Christ faith from start to 
inish. 
We will be guided by seven verses in which 
Paul uses the word therefore,—each therefore 
representing an ascending level of thought as 
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he unfolds the philosophy of redemption. 

1. Righteousness Needed. The first great there- 
fore 2:2, therefore thou art inexcusable, oh man. 
Our moral guilt is described with stark clearness in 
1:18-32, all .of 'Ghapter 2, and 3:1-20. 

2. Righteousness Provided. The second great 
therefore is in 3:28. Therefore we conclude a man 
is justified by faith. 

3. Righteousness Rewarded. 5:1. Therefore, be- 
ing justified by faith, we have peace with God. 

4. Righteousness Developed. 6:12. Let not sin 
therefore reign in your mortal body. 

5. Righteousness Triumphant. 8:1. There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus. 

6. Righteousness Applied. 12:1. I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of Gods eae 

7. Righteousness Fulfilled. 13:10. Therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law. 

Some men obey the law because they fear 
the consequences of wrongdoing, — loss of 
esteem, punishment, public opinion; the low- 
est fotm of relationship to society or God. 
Others obey not because they must, but” be- 
cause they ought. It is a matter of conscience. 
Slavish obedience is itksome, but moral recti- 
tude is essential for peace of mind. There is 
a higher reason for conforming to the law of 
God, it is the law of love. When one rises to 
this level, he heeds the command of God, not 
because he must, not because he ought, but be- 
cause he chooses to do so on the basis of 
Love—Rev. Wm. Lindsay Young, Los Angeles 
in “The Presbyterian Tribune.” 

(This study may be developed into a series 
of meditations, for Vesper Services, or Mid- 
Week Services, using each of the seven, di- 


ea 


visions aS an individual study.) ages 


Brotherhood 


“The gteat truth of the time is that in the 
terrible light of the atomic’ Bémb it is’clear 
now that nothing can savé’ world ‘Civilization 
except acceptance and pratice of the brother- 
hood of man. The emphasis goes on ‘practice,’ 
few things are accepted more and ‘practiced’. 
less.’——-Dave~ Boone. 8° 7 "= a 


Fellowship Binder 


A suggestion comes from a leader of young 
people, that. “home-folks,”’ especially church 
members, school-mates, and neighbors, writing 
to young. people away from home attending 
schools, or in the Service of their country, 
enclose a book of postage stamps in an occa: 
sional letter; the idea is that the young people 
will interpret the thoughtfulness as concrete 


evidence of the writer's sincere interest in their 
well-being! In addition, it will bring more 


-etters, and strengthen the homecties, which is 


the aim of the letters. 
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Texts: "As much as in me is, | am read y to 
preach the Gospel to you that are at Rome 
also.” Romans 1:15. 

“My bonds in Christ are manifest in all the 
palace, and in all other places’ Phil, 1:13. 


HEN you're in Rome... 
You conform, of course. That’s the 
teaching of a proverb whose origin is 
shrouded in antiquity. : 

Good, bad, or indifferent, pagan or Chris- 
tian, you accept the dictates of the Romans, as 
to the course which you will pursue, and you 
fall into line with Roman practice. 

That is the sage advice of the world, 
wrought into an axiom and_ possessing today 
almost the authority, in most people’s minds, 
of Scripture. For many, by long acceptance, 
it has become a rule of faith and life. 

It is prudent, to be sure. 

Conformity is always the path of prudence. 

It is so very easy to drift with the crowd. 
If the crowd goes to Caesar’s circus in the 
Colosseum, to witness the death of a handful 
of Christians, torn to pieces by ravening lions, 
because they refused to do in Rome what 
Romans did, it’s the part of wisdom to join 
the throng which cries out that those who 
follow the Nazarene should die. 

Yes, to be sure, when you’re in Rome... 

If Romans, by any chance, should go to 
church, go with them of course. If they pre- 
fer to royster at the inn, go there instead. 

Don’t think for yourself. Don’t set a stand- 
ard for yourself. Be flexible. Melt into the 
crowd. Lose your identity. That’s what the 
old proverb suggests. That’s what the great 
‘Majority apparently do. 

"Yet it’s interesting to note that there have 
been some who went to Rome and refused to 
do in Rome what Romans did. 

Paul went to prison in Rome. He was not 
a criminal. He had broken no law. No one 
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_ Sometimes a person cannot be understood if he — 
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WHEN YOU’RE IN ROME 


NORMAN E. NYGAARD 


was dead by his hand. He had stolen fror 
nobody, maligned or libelled no one. Yet h 
was 1n prison. ; 

His crime? Well, he refused ‘to do, i 
Rome, what Romans did. 

It was not wise in the Roman province o. 
Judea to preach Jesus Christ and Him cruci 
fied; but that was what Paul did in Judea 
It was not judicious in Rome to refuse tc 
worship the emperor as God. Everybody did 
To many it was only hollow mockery. Those 
who worshipped on that wise knew that the 
emperor was as mortal as they were. ‘But 
when you're in Rome...” they said cynically. 

Peter went to Rome. But when he was 
there he dared to do those things that the 
Romans condemned. He dared not to do the 
things that the Romans approved. He dared 
to be different from Romans, to take a stand 
against the things for which Romans stood. 

‘Now, to be sure, the end of that story, the 
last chapter of both those stories, seems to in- 
dicate the wisdom of the ancient proverb, for 
Paul was probably burned at the stake in 
Rome, and tradition has it that Peter died on 
a cross, his head toward the ground, for daring 
to take stands against those things in which 
Romans believed. 

Centuries later- another man went to Rome, 
Martin Luther. He saw things done in Rome, _ 
in the name of Jesus Christ, of which he could 
never approve. Many other sincere Roman 
Catholic priests felt as he did about the cor- 
fuption and the worldliness of the church, — 
But they shrugged their shoulders. After all, - 
this was Rome. When in Rome you must_ 
follow the Roman example, = 

There are, to be sure, certain good reasons — 
for conforming to custom wherever you -are. 
There are generally perfectly valid foundations _ 
for most customs which people adopt, 
are pertinent to a particular time or 


flaunts the customs of 3 particular locality. 
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in America, when I wave good-bye to a 
ond, especially to a child, of course, my 
ma is extended palm downward and _ the 
wgers, held tightly together, make an up-and- 
awn motion. That is a commonly understood 
‘ture among Anglo-Saxons. In the coun- 
2g of Latin-America, however, that gesture, 
yaccompanied by words, _ literally means, 
come here.” 

[During the war the Army prepared book- 
ss telling the soldiers who were about to 
wade ‘a certain country, something of the 
eckground of that country and as many cus- 
ms of the land as it would seem that the 
lidiers might need. 

I can see nothing wrong with holding a 
enversation with a young woman on the 
‘eet. True, I shouldn't accost her if I am 
jot acquainted with her, except to ask a 
‘reet direction, perhaps, or where the bus- 
sop is. Americans can see nothing wrong 
rith that. But if I were to go to North 
Lfrica and wanted to find the home of Sheik 
Lhmud I had better not ask it of a veiled 
voman who may be passing. To speak to 
ser would not only be a breach of etiquette: 
- would be an insult. 

Thus, the necessity for conforming to cer- 
ain .customs. : ; 

Paul and Peter, and Martin Luther as well, 
aad no intention of violating the worthy cus- 
ms of Rome when they went there. They 
vould conform insofar as they could, do every- 
hing worthy that Romans did. 

So, if we were to set down a statement of 
what is morally right, insofar as the old 
sroverb is concerned, we might phrase it this 
way: ‘When you are in Rome do as the 
Romans do — as long as what they do is right 

or honorable.” 

We come, then, to those things that Romans 
do which cannot be justified by conscience. In 
Paul’s time many of the Romans were drunk- 
ards or gluttons, often drunkards and gluttons. 
The facile young person, going to Rome, 
would say, “Well, everybody in Rome drinks, 
why shouldn’t I?” 

Three young men in Babylon lived in the 
court of the king. Everybody in the court 
; ae Apparently there were no exceptions. 
Therefore, would we say perhaps, “Well, it 
really can’t be very wrong. Everybody is do- 
ing it.” 

But those young men 
vainst drinking wine. _ 
ne writer of the Proverbs, that ; 

“Wine is a mocker: strong drink is 
‘raging, and whosoevet-is deceived thereby 
is not wise.” z 
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had moral scruples 


They believed, with - 


In other words they assumed that it was 
morally wrong to imbibe. Therefore, said 
they, “we will not drink.” 

When Moses came down from the moun- 
tainside with God’s ten tables of the law in 
his hands, he found the people worshipping 
a golden calf which they had made. Aaron, 
his brother, as a matter of fact, had been re- 
sponsible for its manufacture, although he 
was opposed to the idea of worshipping it. 

“But,” said Aaron, “this was what the peo- 
ple wanted. To be sure, we don’t believe that 
it’s right. Yet everyone seems to prefer a 
calf which they can see to a God whom they 
can’t see.” Therefore, it seemed wise to 
manufacture a golden calf. 

Some comedian sagely remarked one day 
from the stage —and that remark has almost 
taken on the strength of an axiom — “Fifty 
million Frenchmen can't be wrong.” Ah, but 
they can be wrong. Sheer weight of numbers 
doesn’t make anything right. Napoleon once 
cynically remarked that God was on the side 
of the largest battalions. But Napoleon was 
terribly mistaken. God is often on the side 
of that brave little minority which dares to do 
right against entrenched wrong. 

There is a Rome for everyone of us, a 
place which we sometimes may be called upon 
to visit. The customs may be different from 
our own. The things which people do in 
Rome may violate every principle that we have 
accepted. In Rome, for instance, they may, 
consider adultery a common-place. They may 
even give it religious sanction as they did in 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

The mere fact that the great majority of 
Romans consider adultery a sin only when one 
is caught in the act, does not make adultery 
right. 

In Rome I may find that they use the foul- 
est kinds of language, bringing into their 
speech the worst sort of obscenities. I know 
that it is difficult to associate daily with peo- 
ple who blaspheme, without finally coming to 
the place where blasphemy seems natural. Yet 
it still isn’t right. 

Perhaps some of you ask — as if you really 
didn't know — why it is that when people go 
to’ Rome, they want to fall in with Rome’s 
vicious customs. 

The reason is really easy to discern, It's 
because so many poor human beings want, in 
the words of the Scriptures, to “enjoy the 
fruits of sin for a season.” They realize that 
what is done in Rome is wrong, but they know 
that what the Romans do, they want to do— 
and so they offer that poor, lame, outworn 
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excuse that sitcg:the Romans do it, they must 
do it also. 

Like sheep following. aleader who has 
jumped off ;a- cliff they, will jump if the 
Romans jump. But what are we—men or 
sheep? Yes, the majority of us, to be sure, 
are blind, unreasoning, silly sheep. 

Paul and Peter went to Rome and eventual- 
ly, because of the imprint of their personali- 
ties upon the populace, Rome became Chris- 
tian. It never, unfortunately, became entirely 
Christian; for in later years it lapsed back into 
pagan practices again. But they changed 
Rome, remaining themselves unchanged. 

So do we come to the final, uncompromising 
statement of this old proverb in the light of 
Christian beliefs and practice. “When you 
are in Rome — do what is right.’ And that 
proverb you can apply to any situation. “When 
you. are in New York—do what is right.” 
“When you. are in Chicago —do_ what is 
right.” “When you go to college — do what 


ah 


is right.” ‘““When you enlist, in the army — d) 
what is right.” 

Don’t let _ your 
chameleon-like. . Hold onto them. 
them. Stand up for them. : 
Now, to be sure, you may find some idea 
in the realm of ethics which are thoroughly 
silly, and you may discover eventually tha 
they have no true basis for righteousness. Dis: 
card them if you want to. But when. you de 
so, consider carefully,.so that you do not fic 
yourself of something exceedingly worthy at 
the same time. 

The last word is just this: a decent moral 
standard is not subject to variations of time 
and place. Adultery, lasciviousness, drunken- 
ness, idolatry, are not wrong in one place 
and right in another. Wherever they are they 
are wrong. 

Therefore, stand on your own two feet. 
Stand on your conscience. Stand on your own 
beliefs. Stand for the right. 

When you are in Rome do what is right! 
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-SHIPWRECK OF A SOUL 


CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY, D.D. 


Text: I Sam. 31:4. 


“Saul took a sword and 
fell upon it.” 


yj EW ‘characters in the Bible, or out of it, 
have such. strong interest or fascination 
about them as Saul, the first King of 
Israel. There are some men who occupy great 
stations ;in the world, and even do a great 
work. in the world, but when they pass from 
the stage of the world’s activities no one thinks 
of cares much about them. There is no mag- 
netism in their names or in their grave. But 
not so Saul, for when you study Saul, you 
study the soul, you study man, you study your 
own heart. | zs 


Saul’s Morning 


The sacred chronicler, in connection with 
the anointing of Saul as king; tells how Samuel 
met him at ''the spring of the day.” That 
beautiful phrase. fits Saul’s morning; and all 
_ others, too, who are in life’s morning. Every 
_ soul has its “spring of the day.” Alas, that 
all do not keep the innocence, enthusiasm, and 
the hope of the day spring. Nothing could 
have been brighter or more auspicious than 
Saul’s day spring. 
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One day he went out to hunt for the lost 
live stock of his father, but instead: of finding 
the lost asses, he found a Kingdom, Saul was 
about to give up the hunt and.return to his 
father’s house, when his servant told him that 
in a town hard by there lived the seer, Samuel. 
Saul did not know that; but the servant did. 
It.was not the first time, nor the last, that a 
humble and obscure person has spoken a-word 
or done an act which brought a great man’ to 
the front. How many who_ have occupied | 
places of thonor and. leadership in the world 
might shave gone on just hunting asses, as it 
were; unless some word or thought of another 
had kindled their ambition, awakened their de- 
sire, and turned them to greater things. 

After he had anointed him, Samuel told- 
Saul that he would meet a band of prophets: 
and be turned into another man. This meant. 
that he would be given a new heart, fit for his 
new estate. And so it came to pass. When. 
he met the band of prophets, “the Spirit of 
the Lord came upon Saul and he began to 
prophesy and the Lord gave him another 
heart.” Does this mean that Saul was made a 
regenerated man? Perhaps not. All that ita 
probably means is that he was given- a dis- 
position, a sense of the importance of the 


a 
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‘tk to which he had been called, a new heart, 
that his mind was turned from such voca- 
ns as looking for lost cattle to caring for 
od’s_ people. 
Saul had a true vision of the right, and for 
‘ime followed it; and if he departed from it, 
all we who know our own hearts therein 
scern anything strange or unusual? His his- 
ry shows how a man can be turned into an- 
met man, have, as it were,-artother heart, and 
t sin against the gift that has been be- 
»wed upon him, and turn himself into an- 
sher and into a worse man. 
'Saul’s life illustrates the truth that great 
Ffts can be wasted, that new hearts can be 
ardened and corrupted, and that only he that 
adureth to the end shall be saved. It was 
aat tragic waste and desecration in Saul’s life 
aat so impressed David, when, after Saul’s 
ath on Mt, Gilboa, he said in his sublime 
ide, “There the shield of the mighty is cast 
sway, the shield of Saul as though he had not 
‘een anointed with oil!’" You who have been 
‘Anointed with oil, you who were dedicated to 
Sod in the waters of baptism, you who have 
neen consecrated by the prayers of others, and 
py your own prayers, too, what about your 
thield? Is it going to be vilely cast away as 
though it had not been anointed with oil? 
But at the start, at the ‘spring of the day,” 
all was fair and bright for Saul. 
and a king he started with Christ’s favorite 
virtue, modesty, humility. He could hardly be 
persuaded to give up his humble, obscure life 
and take the leadership of the people. But as 
always in strong souls, Saul’s humility veiled 
‘courage as the moss covers the rock in the 
forest. And when the crisis arose, and the 
‘men of Jabesh-Gilead, besieged by the Philis- 
tines, sent out their call for help, Saul showed 
his fitness to be king by rallying the people 
and delivering the city and its inhabitants. 


Saul’s Rej ection - 


So nobly chosen, so well begun; but, alas, so 
soon rejected! The morning has been fair, 
but now the clouds, at first no larger than a 
‘man’s hand, begin to gather. 
The first sign of Saul’s decline was at Gil- 
Beal His: army was fronting the Philistines. 
‘Samuel had told him to wait seven days before 


beginning the engagement and he would come. 


‘and offer the sacrifices. As the seven days 
Bsied: and his army was beginning to disinte- 
grate, and there was no sign of Samuel, Saul 
became anxious and himself offered the sacti- 
fices, This act showed not only a lack of 


reverence; it showed. reliance upon self rather 
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As a man . 


than reliance upon God. Samuel, whose dra- 


matic appearances before Saul make him like 
conscience to Saul, arrived on the scene while; 
yet the smoke of the incense of the. offeking 
was going to heaven. When he rebuked Saul, 
the king, as always, had an excuse. “The 
enemy were ready to move; wherefore I forced 
myself and offered the sacrifice.”’ How often 
have «we (repeated Saul’s words when we have 
compromised with some evil; “I did notdatgod 
to do it. I did not want to do uit. ok did it 
against my conscience. I forced myself.” Be- 
cause of this arrogant and irreverent act, Sam- 
uel tells Saul that his kingdom will not con- 
tinue, that God has chosen another man “after 
His own heart.” 

But soon there was a more serious trans- 
gression on the part of Saul. He had been 
commanded to ‘destroy the Amalekites; but 
Saul was wiser than God. He brought back 
with him the choicest of the spoils and the 
king of the Amalekites, Agag. When. the 
word came to Samuel of this offense om, the 
part of Saul, and that God would now reject 
him as king, Samuel wept all night over Saul 
unto the Lord. ‘ 

As usual, Saul had a ready excuse. No one 
in the Bible said, “I have sinned,” as often as 
Saul did, and said it sometimes with: tears. 
But it is plain that it was not true repentance. 
When Samuel turned to leave Saul, after he 
had told him that God was going to give the 
Kingdom to a neighbor of his, “one better 
than thou,” Saul laid hold on Samuel's gar- 
ment to detain him, and the garment was rent 
in twain. “So, said Samuel, the kingdom will 
be tent from thee and be given to'a neighbor 
of thine better than thou.” Again Saul said, 
“T have sinned’’; but that he was thinking only 
of the consequence of the sin and desired to 
be delivered from them, but had no teal 
hatred of the sin, itself, was plain from what 
he said to Samuel, “Turn again, now, and 
honor me before the people.” “What Saul 
wants is not forgiveness, but honor with the 
people rather than honor with God. If you 
cannot stand in honor with conscience, in honor 
with God, then how poor and wretched is your 
honor with man. That's the great thing! Is 
your character today such as God would honor ? 

That was the last meeting between. Samuel 
and Saul till they met on the eve of Saul’s 
death. ‘And Samuel came no mote to see 
Saul until the day of his death.” There is one 
of the saddest sentences of the Bible. The 
outward monitor, God’s representative, departs 
from Saul, for Samuel was to Saul as the Holy 
‘Spirit. God’s Spirit came to Saul and anoint- 
ed him, but it also departed from him. It is 
not strange that after Samucl had departed 
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from him, that the ‘Spirit of the Lord de- 
parted from Saul and an evil spirit from the 
Lord troubled him.” 


Saul’s Midnight 


The departure of Samuel from Saul intro- 
duces us to the last terrible chapter in Saul’s 
life. Nothing like it, I think, in all human 
biography, in all history. Saul is like a man 
struggling in a vortex. He is like one of 
those heroes of Greek tragedy, battling with 
fate. Like a ship broken with the waves and 
blasted with lightning, he drives through the 
sea until at last in awful darkness he crashes 
on the rocks and is broken to pieces. What a 
chaos, what a tragedy of doom and jealousy, 
suspicion, insane anger, cruelty, murder, sacri- 
lege, awful solitude, soul shaking and re- 
morse; and yet with it all, pathetic appeals to 
David to heal him and deliver him from the 
evil spirit in his heart, turning to weep over 
David after he has tried to kill him, lifted 
once more into prophetic ecstasy, when about 
to commit a murder, consulting a witch and a 
woman with a familiar spirit, and yet through 
her, asking for the presence and counsel and 
prayers of the godliest man of the Bible! 

An evil spirit troubled him, One manifes- 
tation of that evil spirit was the spirit of 


jealousy. Saul could never forget that Sam}, 
uel had said to him that God was going t}, 
give the kingdom to another, ‘‘a man bette}, 
than thou.” He could never forget either thai 
fatal song of the women after David's victor’ 
over the Philistine champion, ‘Saul hath slais), 
his thousands, but David his tens of thou) 
sands!’" From that day forward, Saul ‘“‘eyec} 
David." He loved him, and yet he hated him} 
He wept over him, yet sought to kill him} 
Nowhere else do we see so clearly the devas-} 
tating power of jealousy. We wonder if when} 
that great observer of the human heart said: 
“Jealousy is the green-eyed monster that doth 
mock the meat it feeds upon,” he had in mind 
King Saul, for never was there a life in which 


jealousy did so mock its victim as in the life} 


of Saul. 
Grand, and yet terrible, is the last scene in 
Saul’s life. Leaning on his sword on Mt. 
Gilboa, Saul surveys the great host of the 
Philistines spread out in battle array before 
him. Intimations, premonitions; have come to 
him that this may be his last battle. He in- 
quired of God, but God answered him not. 


Can a man go so far that he gets to a place 


where God answers him not? We judge from 
the life of Saul that that is so; and that con- 
(See page 375) 
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CHRIST 
AND 


THE WORLD OF SPORT 


HARRY A. G. ABBE 


HE immense interest in sports is a fasci- 
nating feature of American life. Who 
can avoid the enthusiasm for baseball, 
which prevails everywhere, and especially dur- 
ing the World’s Series of the great profes- 
sional Leagues? Who can be entirely immune 


from the excitement of the more prominent ~ 


football games which make the headlines every 
fall? Who is there who does not, at some 
time in his youth, engage in some thrilling 
sport, or does not have friends whose enthusi- 
asm for some of them is contagious? 

This amazing interest and expenditure has 
been growing since the middle of the last 
century, but long, long before that, even from 
the age of the ancient Greeks, who had their 
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athletic games, physical prowess has been a 


source of pride and admiration. Bodies per- 
fectly formed, faces brimfull of health and 
strength, eyes lustrous, hands and feet agile 
and pliant to the instant call of the game — 
the very appearance of manly grace and 
strength, suggests fitness for athletic triumphs. 


But, in understanding the immense public — 


appeal of sports, it is necessary to mention the _ 


moral qualities without which the physical 


% 


alone would fail. They are as important, or 
sometimes more important, than the physical — 


prowess involved. General Eisenhower, in 
broadcasting in a rest period of an Army-Notre 


Dame game mentioned a few of such moral _ 


qualities, but they are many more than he took 
time to recite. . 
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Twelve of these moral qualities which enter 
19 successful competition applied to the char- 
er of Jesus will indicate that He fulfilled 
rm all. 

Courage 


Jesus was born in Bethlehem but His home 
ss in Nazareth. The people were turbulent in 
sir patriotism and narrow in their racial ex- 
usiveness. While there was no international 
ide-routes passing through the place, one 
ld observe Jerusalem pilgrims, Egyptian and 
idianite caravans, Roman legions, and prin- 
s’ retinues; and no doubt Jesus got much 
ssight into Greek and Roman life. But the 
ater-supply was small, and the population of 
sazareth never could have been very large. 

A bright boy, brought up in such surround- 
ugs, and making the pilgrimages that His 
2ople were accustomed to make, would have 
19 little knowledge and resource with which to 
ace a critical world. But even at that it ts 
ery difficult to imagine one who had no 
‘eater preparation than Nazareth life could 
ffer, leaving the quiet and seclusion of home 
‘nd inaugurating a mission like that of Jesus 
m the world-sphere, without boundless re- 
ources of courage and _ self-confidence, self- 
onfidence inspired by trust in God. 

Before His active mission began, He was 
with the wild beasts in the desert. He was not 
urmed to harm them, and they did not harm 
Him. If they were calmed by His presence, it 
was by His dauntless courage. 

He cleansed the temple, driving out the dis- 
reputable money-changers. That was not the 
performance of a timid man. 

It took courage to be a travelling preacher 
and healer. To face the rejection of His own 
neighbors, to favor the sinner and repel the 
bigot, to be called “beside himself” by His 
family and the people, and continue unafraid, 
to reject timely success and court untimely fail- 
ure, calmly to tell His disciples that their hopes 
in Him were misunderstood, and that He was 
to die the shameful death of the crucified, to 
be laughed at, made a horrid jest of, all alone 
before a crowd, to pray with filial obedience, 
“Not my will but thine be done,” to repel those 
who came to take Him in His heroic stand, to 
accept the ! 
author of the Book of Revelation summed up 
His glory by declaring, “upon his head are 
many diadems.” His courage alone was great 
enough to make a central diadem of surpassing 
‘wonder. 


_ Faithfulness 


- It is hardly necessary to dilate upon the char- 
cter of Jesus to acknowledge the Faithfulness 
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final agony wth unfailing trust. ‘Liae.,% 


of him of whom it is said: “I do always the 
things that are pleasing to him.” (John 8:29). 
“Having loved his own that were in the 
world, he loved them unto the end.” (John 
13:1). “I glorified thee on the earth, having 
accomplished the work which thou hast given 
me to do.”” (John 17:4). “Jesus Christ, who 
is the faithful witness.” (Revel. 1:5). 


Modesty 


It is impossible to know just how much 
sophistication the Master had when He left 
Nazareth to face the issues of His mission, but 
it is more than charming to see how so great a 
mind as His combined this genial trait of mod- 
esty -with His complete self-confidence and 
readiness for His great mission. He said He 
was “meek and lowly of heart.’’ It took con- 
siderable modesty to call disciples to go forth 
as humble servants of mankind, and tell them: 
“Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
the earth.” “Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” “And 
whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him two.” The parable of the marriage 
feast emphasizes the trait: ‘““When thou art 
bidden of any man to a marriage feast, sit not 
down in the chief seat; lest haply a more hon- 
orable man than thou be bidden of him, and 
he that bade thee and him shall come and say 
to thee, Give this man place; and then thou 
shalt begin with shame to take the lowest place. 
But when thou art bidden, go and sit down in 
the lowest place; that when he that hath bidden 
thee cometh, he may say to thee, Friend, go up 
higher: then shalt thou have glory in the 
presence of all that sit at meat with thee. For 
every one that exalteth himself shall be hum- 
bled; and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted—-when thou makest a feast, bid the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind; and 
thou shalt be blessed.” 

These are not the sayings of one mad with 
self-esteem. ~ 

The Greek word for lowly in the “meek 
and lowly” passage is fapeinos, which means 
“not rising far from the ground,” and so 
“humble”; in a bad sense, “deferring servilely 
to others.” Now Jesus was not servile, far from 
it. But He was ingratiatingly gentle and 
approachable, He must have been so to, have 
the gentlest and humblest find easy access to 
Him. He was lowly in being able to evaluate 
the godlike in every soul. That kind of lowli- 
ness together with the greatness of supreme 
‘heroism is the peerless charm, the winsome 
balance of the Master's character that engages 
our “wonder, love, and praise.” 
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Patience 


The Master was Himself patient, who said 
to His disciples, “In your patience ye shall win 
your soul.”” Other qualities are Square Deal- 
ing, Ambition, Geniality, Enthusiasm, Apprect- 
ation, Force, Determination, Carefulness. Any- 
body who reads the Gospels can see how 
greatly the Master possessed these moral 
qualities. 

From the writings of Walter Camp, “the 
father of football,” and coaches Knute Rockne 
and Percy Haughton, I gather still more essen- 
tial qualities, so that, summing up the quali- 
ties which make a successful player, we find: 
Liking for the Game, Cooperation, Self Sacti- 
fice, Hard Work, Doing One’s Best, Obedience, 
Courtesy, Self Reliance, Brotherly Love, Sym- 
pathy, ‘Golden Rule, Balance, Self Control. 
Some of these qualities are so ideal, it is hard 
to realize that football players could have sug- 

» gested them. How beautifully they stand out! 
They are not only sports qualities of the first 
order, but Christian—qualities as well, They 
are Christian because when you apply them all 
to the character of Jesus, you find that He 
exemplifies them all. 

Horace Bushnell, in contrasting the harmony 
of the character of Jesus with the frailties and 
lack of balance in human nature, says: “Men 


undertake to be spiritual, and they becom 
ascetic; or, endeavoring to hold a liberal’ view 
of the comforts and ‘pleasures of society, they 
are soon buried in the world, and slaves to it: 
fashion; or, holding a scrupulous watch to keer 
out every particular sin, they become legal, anc 
fall out of liberty; or, charmed with the noble 
and heavenly liberty, they run to negligence 
and irresponsible living; so the earnest become 
violent, the fervent fantastical and censorious, 
the gentle waver, the firm turn bigots, the 
liberal grow lax, the benevolent ostentatious, 
Poor human infirmity can hold nothing steady. 
Where the pivot of righteousness is broken, 
the scales must needs slide off their balance.” 
And it is because Jesus so marvellously avoids 
the common imperfections of human nature, 
and possesses such harmony of character that 
He retains His amazing charm for mankind 
everywhere, all through the ages. For the great- 
est triumphs are in character, the most appal- 
ling tragedies are in character. 

Of course we have to go higher to the spirit- 
ual resources to explain the character of Jesus 
—faith, hope, love; communion with the 
Father—and without them His amazing har- 
mony would not be possible. But with them 
we are ‘lost in wonder, love, and praise.’’ He 
becomes the Universal Savior, the World’s 
Leader, the King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” 
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_».- MUSIC IN. YOUR SOUL. 3% 


GORDON PRATT BAKER 


Text: “And at midnight Paul and Silas... 
(sang. “Acts 16:25a;~ Ayes 


T best midnight is an odd time to 
start singing. It is particularly odd 


when the singers are in jail! Paul and 
Silas were in a Macedonian prison. To make 
matters worse, they were confined to the dark 
and dirty dungeon reserved for the most des- 
perate of criminals. And as if that were not 
enough, they were fettered in stocks which, in 


the dampness of their cold cell, must have ~ 


cramped them painfully. Yet Paul and Silas 
sang! 

Reading this astonishing account in the 
‘Book of Acts we have concentrated so much 
upon the miracle of the earthquake which re- 
leased these two intrepid souls, that we have 
forgotten the much greater miracle: Singing 
saints, in hard places, will always rock the 
world! ee 


Washington Grove, Maryland 
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Paul ‘and Silas could sing because they had. 
been true to their vision. They had answered — 
the Macedonian call! It is not what is outside 
of us that controls the song, but the respon- 
siveness of the soul to high and holy appeals. — 
Songs are creative. Hence they require a will 
to create. When a man knows that he has 
reached as far as he can toward a worthy objec- 
tive, he can sing because he has been faithful — 
to his creative will. Thus he is not a divided _ 
personality battling dreams that will not down — 
and trying to forget powers which refuse to 
be suppressed. For the song of the soul springs — 
from an inner harmony reflecting affinity to 
the will and ways of God 

This was the reason that Jesus could sing a 
hymn before he went out to the Mount of 
Olives. This too was -the reason that early 
Christians conquered their world with a song. 
John Cardinal Newman telates that he first | 


2 
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tt the magnetism of God through the songs 
tth which his mother used to sing him to 
eep in his childhood, and he could never 
cape their influence through all the years 
zat followed. Men can argue down our finest 
egic, but they cannot refute the experiences 
hich our songs reflect, for in them deep 
eeaks unto deep, knowledge unto knowledge. 
‘uth finds here its most haunting expression 
nd demands..an inevitable and correlative 
esponse, as it touches the hidden hopes and 
uppressed aspirations of individuals who are 
asically no different from you and me. The 
oul instinctively understands the needs of the 
pul. Consequently the song of the soul, cap- 
uring our ideals and keeping them alive, holds 
‘9 mystery to those in spiritual need. Charles 
Wesley's songs did as much to shape the 
ivangelical Revival as did John Wesley's care- 
ully reasoned preaching; and long after we 
aave forgotten Brother John’s sage homiletics 
we are still singing Charles’ hymns, because 
they stir up the power of God which is in us. 

But there is no song unless there is a vision, 
and where there is no vision the people perish. 
Paul and Silas had been true to their vision. 
They had answered the Macedonian call. 

They had answered that call at no little per- 
sonal sacrifice. When it came they were 
engaged in superintending growing churches 
and gathering the glory of a rapid ecclesiastical 
expansion. Thus they were at the point when 
honors and emoluments would soon be engulf- 
ing them. Io stay meant personal gain. To go 
meant spade work in Macedonia. Yet they 
willingly surrendered what they would have 
deeply enjoyed in order to work a miracle 
in the midst of hardship. 

We cannot have the song without the sacri- 
fice. For it is the product of a love which 
plumbs the depths of faith to achieve its holy 
purposes. Sacrifice -is only the noblest form 
of aspiration. Only when we believe in some- 
thing so much that it demands everything 
we have can we understand with George 
Matheson that 


Love hath a hem of her garment 
That trails in the very dust. 
It can reach the stains of the streets 
and the lanes 

And because it can, it must. 
It dare not rest on the mountain top; 
It must come down to the vale; 

* For it cannot find its fullness of life 
Till it fall on the lives that fail. 


Paul and Silas knew that. And at mid- 
night they sang a revolutionary song in a 
Macedonian prison. We can always sing when 
we are true to a vision which relates us to 
the redemptive will of God. 
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Paul and Silas could sing because they saw 
opportunity in adversity. They were two among 
a number of prisoners. As Ezekiel sat where 
the Babylonian captives sat, so these apostles 
sat where convicts sat. They shared the same 
dismal lot as they ate the same dismal food 
and grimaced at the same chafing tightness 
of the chains. So they understood the agony 
and the longing of these individuals for whom 
the light of life had gone out, leaving their 
days as dark as the dungeon in which Paul 
and Silas waited patiently for the visitation of 
the Lord. How differently we see life, when 
we see it from /zs/de men’s experiences ! How 
different we make it when we bring inside 
those experiences a faith foreign to them until 
our very presence naturalizes it! 

There is no salvation apart from the shar- 
ing of experience, for men are skeptical of 
even the holiest of truths so long as they are 
superimposed from the outside. They cannot 
but believe and accept what they see at work 
where they are. On no other grounds could 
John Howard, and Jane Addams, and Charles 
Pean have won their emancipating victories. 
For only those who understand can be under- 
stood, and only those who are understood can 
share a transforming faith. 

To do it, however, they must seize the most 
difficult moments of all and transmute them 
into shining revelations of God's love, through 
the power of unshakeable convictions. Not 
mere endurance but high-priced principle turns 
defeat into victory, as the Roman Martius dis- 


covered, when Sophocles, the captured duke of 


Athens, refused to barter character for security : 


His soul hath subjugated Martius’ soul. 

By Romulus, he is all soul, I think; 
Then we have vanquished nothing; he is free, 
And Martius walks now in captivity. 


Paul and Silas knew that whatever the nature 
of the circumstances in which they might find 
themselves, they could use it to testify for their 
Lord. And they knew that men who shared the 
circumstances with them would listen. So 
they actually forced their enemies to become 
their allies by turning their evil into a chan- 
nel for good! 

How often history has verified their jubi- 
lant insight. W. A. Visser’t Hooft, of Hol- 
land, tells us that during the recent war a few 
young Christians voluntarily went to live in 
German concentration camps occupied mainly 
by Jews, in order to show their sympathy and 
their Christian love. These young people were 
not ministers. Often they did not even know 
the Janguages of the people with whom they 
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were living. Yet they won many to Christ. 
Asked the reason for their conversion, one of 
the Jews spoke for his people as well as for 
himself when he replied: “I am willing to 
give all the rest of my life to this Saviour God 
who does not leave alone those who are in 
deepest misery.” 

Is that such a far cry from a Macedonian 
Prison and two stalwart apostles, who chose a 
midnight hour to sing ? 


III 


Paul and Silas could sing because they ex- 
pected great things of God. Now expectation 
is no mere fantasy. It is the inevitable product 
of knoweledge, experience and logic. Why 
does a child expect what he does at Christ- 
mas? Why does he usually get what he ex- 
pects? Because he has had past experience and 
a growing knowledge of his parents’ love. 
Paul and Silas had had experience with God 
before the hour of trial: hence they could 
sing 77 it. 

Who has walked where God has walked, 
in days gone by, has known the ineffable exhil- 
aration of high adventure. If he carries scars 
from the falls he took in the process, he 
knows that they simply mark his progress in 
learning how to walk on high places. Conse- 
quently he is no longer afraid of being bruised. 
A small price to pay, for the honor of sharing 
God’s pilgrimage! For the very honor of shar- 
ing it points to the fact that God expects much 
of him. To be the kind of petson who can 
walk with God, even through life’s narrow 
places—is this not sufficient cause for great 
rejoicing? And does it not hold gteat promise 
for the way ahead in which God welcomes 
our companionship ? 

No wonder Paul could later write SO con- 
fidently to the Romans: . 


“The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God: and if children, 
then heirs; heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ; 
if so be that we suffer with him, that 
also glorified together. For [ Reckon that 
ings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory that shall be revealed in us, 
(Romans 8:16-18)” 


the suffer- 


Surely, this is the stuff of which songs are 
made! For back of the song there must be 
a conviction which is rooted and grounded in 
experience. 

Some years ago I saw a motion picture in 
which a young operatic understudy was forced 
to take the leading soprano role, when the 
stat suddenly became ill and could not go on 
the stage. Frightened by the huge audience 
on the other-side of the footlights, the girl 
could not call forth a note; and in sheer panic 
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we may be - 


she turned to make for the refuge of the win 
But just as fear would have sent her flying 

oblivion she saw her father standing amo 
the extras at the edge of the stage. And 

she looked, he smiled proudly at her and s 
halted her panic and opened her mouth al 
sang beautifully. Someone near me in t 
theatre, totally engrossed in the silver dram 
murmured fervently: “Look! She can sing na 
that she knows her father is near!” 

Of course! Of course! We can all sit 
when we know that our Father is near. Ar 
we can set the world to ringing with the mus 
in our souls. 
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JUNIOR PULPIT 


Hills of Difficulty 


I know a section of railroad-track that climb 
tight up one side of a mountain and winds 1 
and out and down the other side. Of cours 
it doesn’t go straight up the steep mountain 
for railroad tracks must be built so that train. 
can fun over them and no train could gC 
tight up a‘steep mountain, even if the track 
was built that way. 

The men who built the track made it twist, 
and turn, and wind around cliffs and over 
bridges, while all the time it went higher and 
higher until, at last, it finally came out on the 
very top of the mountain and then started to 
pick its way down into the valley on the other 
side, where it runs along a big river for many 
miles. 

Big, powerful locomotives are able to pull 
Passenger trains over that track. They have to 
work hard, but they do it: every day. But 
when a big, long freight-train comes along, 
loaded with coal and steel, and iron-ore, and 
other heavy things, even the largest and most 
powerful locomotive is not strong enough to 
pull the train over the mountain, all by itself. 

At the front end of those long freight 
trains a big, husky engine puffs and pants, and 
tugs, as hard as it can. But at the rear end of 
the same train there are two more huge engines 
eet away as hard as they can, and shootin 

ig clouds of black smoke into the air. They 
are working too, just as hard as the engine 
up front. The only difference is that the engine 
up front is pulling while those at the rear of 
the train are pushing, and all three of 
are working together to get that big train of 
Cars up over the mountain, 


Working hard and helping each other, the 


engines finally get the train to the top of the 
mountain, and 


~ 
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because it can coast for many — 


es down the hill on the other side, the two 
ishers’” are not needed any longer, so they 
uncoupled and go right back down the 
hill they have just climbed, so they can 
it at the bottom to help the next freight- 
in that comes rolling along. ‘ 
Some people are like that locomotive up at 
- head of the train. They are “pullers.” But 
sre come times when the grade or hill is too 
ep for them to do it alone. So unless some 
usher” gets behind and pushes with all his 
ight, the “puller” is never able to get his 
id over the top of the hill. : 
So we mustn’t belittle the ones at the end of 
e line, simply because they are “pushers” 
stead of “pullers.” It is only by working 
gether, some pulling and some pushing, 
at we get the big things of life accomplished. 
ull if you can, but be ready to push the 
-her fellow, when he needs help. 


joisy Cars 

I often marvel at the ability of you young 
alks to tell the name of almost every automo- 
ile that goes by, while 1, who have to drive 
Jot in my own car, and probably see more 
ars than you do, hardly know one car from 
inother. 

You'll see a car several blocks away and 
nstantly you'll recognize it, and call it by its 
‘ight name. Maybe it is the kind of a radi- 
ator it has, the shape of its hood, or the sweep 
of its fenders. I suppose each car has its own 
identifying marks that you recognize and I 
don't. 

But did you ever sit by a roadside with your 
eyes blindfolded so you couldn’t see, and try 
‘to identify each car that passed by, by the noise 
jt made? Not many of you have tried that, 
I am sure, and yet every car has its identify- 
ing sound as well as shape and trim. Why 
even my pup can identify a Ford by its ex- 
haust. He doesn’t pay any attention to other 
cars when they pass, but if a Ford comes by, 
the hair on his back comes up and he growls. 
You see, he was hit by a Ford once and has 
never forgotten the sound it makes. 

Maybe if you try the blindfold game with 
your friends, you will find you can't identify 
all the cars that pass, just by their noise. But 
you will discover 

true of people as it is of cars, and that is it is 
the cheapest and poorest cars which make the 
| Brost_ noise. That's true of people. too. Lots 
of times you will hear people talking big, 
trying to impress you with their value in their 
-ommunity and their great importance in man’s 
scheme of: things, when as 4 matter of fact, 


one thing which is just as_ 


the largest part about them is the noise they 
make with their mouths. 

It is the cars and the people who are really 
worth while, who are safe to associate with, 
who go about their business just as though that 
was the most important part of their lives. 
And it really is, for if you are really busy doing 
the right things, you just won't have time to 
go about telling others of the great things you 
are doing or the great person you are. 

So don't let the talkative people who want 
you to think that they are more worth while 
than most other folks, bother or discourage 
you. Just you remember the words of the 
Beatitude, ‘Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.” 

Do what you have to do. quietly and: well, 
and then you won't have to talk about your- 
selves, for your deeds always speak more 
loudly than your words and your friends will 
know you for what you really are rather than 
from what you try to talk them into thinking 
you are. 


A Watch That Stopped 

I have a wrist watch. Most folks have them. 
They help us all to know just what time it is 
by day or by night, and often that is pretty 


important, especially if you have to catch a 
train, or keep an engagement. 
You get to depend pretty much on your 


watch, and you certainly believe what it says. 
If your watch tells you you ate going to be 
late for school, what do you do? Certainly, 
you start to run so you won't be late, for you 
believe what it tells you. 

I have had my watch for years and I always 
believed it too. But not long ago I had a very 
important engagement to keep, so I took the 
watch off my wrist and put it on the desk 
where I was working, so I could see it all the 
time. 

When it said it was quarter after two 
o'clock, I stopped work and started to get 
ready, for my appointment was for two-thirty. 
It took me maybe ten minutes to get ready and 
when I stopped at my desk to get my wrist 
watch, I noticed it still said fifteen minutes 
after two. Its hands had not moved since I 
last looked at it. Maybe they - hadn't moved 
for much longer than that. Anyway, I went 
into the living room and the clock in there 
said it was ten minutes after three. So I missed 
my engagement, simply. because my watch, on 
which I depended, had not told me the truth. 
It had stopped running. 

Well, just what should you do with a watch 
that doesn’t tell the truth? If it never told the 
truth, I would throw it away as worthless, but 
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this was: the first time in many years it had 
not told me the right time, and it would have 
been silly to have thrown it into the ashcan. It 
had lied once, but it was still a good watch, so 
I took it to the Jeweler and he told me that I 
had let it run down and had forgotten to re- 
wind it. So the reason it had not told me the 
truth was my fault and not its fault. 

Once in a while we run down just. like 
watches and clocks. There is no power in our 
heart springs when we are run down. Maybe 
it was something like this that the wise old 
Solomon had in mind when he said, “Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are 
the issues of life.’ Anyway, we know that 
where the heart is right, the hands and the 
lips will always tell the truth. 


== 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Trusting the Master-Builder 


Isa. 64:4. “Men have not heard, ... neither 
hath the eye seen, what He hath prepared 
for him...” 

Rom. 14:7. “Not one of us 
(Weymouth). 


A man walking near an unoccupied build- 
ing, came upon a_ stone-cutter chiselling 
patiently at a block of stone before him. 
“Chiselling?”” asked the visitor pleasantly. 
“Yes, chiselling,” replied the workman, going 
on with his work. ‘To what part of this 
building does that stone belong?’ asked the 
visitor. “I don’t know,” said the workman. 
“I haven't seen the plans,” and continued 
with the business of chiselling. 

Which one of us has seen the plans for the 
Master-Builder? Yet, each one of us has been 
endowed with some ability to fill a niche in 
the great plan. Our business is to chisel Away 
at the assignment until we are called from it 
and given a new block upon which to work. 
The grace and discipline lies in out willing 
acceptance of the task to which we are as. 
signed, knowing that a greater task lies ahead, 
when we have completed the present one. 


lives to himself.” 


This One Thing I Do 


Acts 4:32. “Them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul.” 
Rom. 5:19. “For as by one man's disobedi- 


ence maiy were made sinners, so by the 
obedience ~of one shall many be made 
righteous.” 
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I Cor. 9:24. “Know ye not that they whi 
‘yun im a tace RUN ALL, but ONE receive, 
the prize?” 

Leslie Rock, son of an Ishpeming me| 
dealer, won a free-for-all dog race at a publ 
gathering some years ago, and the incider 
gave the lad the opportunity to voice a ste 
ling bit of philosophy that many of us do n¢ 
learn until late in life; many never learn it. 

When the reporters questioned him abou 
his training methods? Feeding? Rest periods 
Leslie answered, “Yes, just bones, other fooe 
and a run every day.’ He was reminded tha 
his competitors used the same feeding plans 
same practice runs, etc., and Leslie said, ‘Yes 
I know, but my dog minded his own business 
Those other dogs were fighting all the time 
My dog didn’t fight, he was out running ever 
day, and all he knew was running. That’ 
how he won!” 


Faith 


Matt. 6:30. “O ye of little aE ie 

Matt. 17:20. “If ye have faith asa grain of 
mustard seed, ye shall Say unto this moun- 
tain, remove hence to yonder place; and it 

Shall remove: and nothing shall be 1m posst- 

ble to you.” 

The greatest things have always been ac- 
complished by those who had faith not only in 
the Divine plan for life and in immortality 
after this life, but also faith in themselves as 
a part of that great plan. © 

Because they believed they were able to do 
each day’s work effectively and to assume their 
own share of responsibility and a little extra.) 
They have known that eventually right will 
triumph. They have devoted themselves to 
doing the job at hand a little better each day. 

With our faith we build, because we have 
Courage to gather the materials for building: 
fortitude, endurance and understanding. The 
surest destroyer is an attitude of disbelief. 
First we doubt, then we hesitate, then our 
chance slips by and we have made no progress.- 

Believe every day that you not only be given 
strength for that day’s task, but also enough — 
for any extra task that will need to be done. | 

Realize that— 2 ha ; 
“One broken dream is not the end of dreaming, wi 
One shattered hope is not the end of all: . > 
Beyond the storm and tempest stars are gleaming, 
Still plan your castles, though your castles fall. sam 


“Though many dreams come tumbling in disaster, 
Though plan and heartache meet you down the « 
~-years, ‘> 
Still cling to hope, your secret fears stiff master, 
And strive to learn a lesson from your tears!” 
—H. S. Neal, in “War Cry,” Aug.°20, 1949, 


li Is Near How sad, when people seem 
To feel so far from God! 


: ie os ; Lee ah 
. 2:20, I am crucified with Christ: never- Why, they could kneel 


theless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in On any city curb, or bit 
me: and the life which I now live in the ry poy mere 
Jlesh I live by the faith of the Son of God.’ wets ts ae 


(Cor. 12:9. ‘And He said unto me, My Would find Him there! 
i ree f / God is never 

race is sufficient for thee... So far away 

That He can’t hear 

You when you pray! 


—Willdred E. Martin. 


iCor. 12:14. ‘For I seek not yours, but 
| iad ; 
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Labor 

Job 5:1-27. “I would seek after God, and 
unto God would I commit my cause... 
happy is the man whom God correcteth; 
therefore despise not thou the chastening of 
the Almighty.” 

The great volume of publicity rained down 
upon our nation in the last decade on the 
rights and privileges of “‘labor’’ has led many 
to believe that the laborers in this great land 
are men and women on the ‘pay-rolls of a 
modest number of large industries, located in 
strategic sections of the U.S.A., and that the 
millions of citizens, who exercise their privi- 
lege as free people, and establish their own 
small enterprises, farms, professions, are not 
workers, or laborers. 

Work, whether in the field, the hospital, the 
sanctuary, the kitchen, or in the mine, is a 
privilege and a blessing to the man or woman 
who exercises God-given talents, muscles, and 
spirit, and the earnings, while necessary to all 
and everyone of us, are a by-product of the 
work. Work is a blessing in itself, and any 
citizen who works at the task God fitted him 
or her to do, no matter how menial, is doing 
God’s work among men and is worthy of re- 
spect, esteem, the good-will of his fellowmen, 
in the same measure as the mayor, the gov- 
ernor, the university president, or the secretary 
of state. 

Work brings its own reward, greatly beyond 
the money involved, and no man or woman is 
required to remain on the pay-roll of any in- 
dustry, mine, or government, if he does not 
wish to do so. He has the privilege of set- 
ting up his own enterprise, whenever he wishes 
to do so, if he has the ability and integrity. 
If he lacks the ability, he must realize that 
those who have the ability deserve something 
in return for it, and owes a debt of gratitude 
for the available place to work. 

Labor Day is a continuous and living thing, 
not in September, but every day, every month, 
365 days a year. The honest, right-thinking 
citizen accepts this privilege of laboring for 
God, his fellowmen, and himself in the spirit 
of consecration and uses his talents to the full. 


Five Fundamental Errors 
' Prov, 24:27-34. “I went by the 


slothful, and by the vineyard of the man 


void of understanding; and, lo, it was~al] ~ 


grown over with thorns...1 
and received instruction ,, .” 
Gen. 3:19. “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou veturn unto the 
ground; for out of it wast thou taken: for 
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looked upon it, 


field of the 


dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 4 

turn.” 

Men remain FREE when they work, thin 
and live as FREE men. They lose their fre 
dom when they side-step work, in favor | 
unemployment benefits; they lose their fre 
dom when they stop thinking, and accept 
truth statements designed and cooked-up | 
gain votes and power over those who pr 
them into power; they lose their freedom whe 
they shirk responsibility as individual citizen 
and allow government to assume these respor 
sibilities. 

Any citizen who cannot read the dange 
signs in today’s pseudo-thinking, on suc 
every-day topics as work, private ownershif 
individual responsibility in such familiar term 
as honesty, keeping promises, knowing an« 
understanding the meaning of the Ten Com 
mandments, temperance, morals,—should studi 
the history of the founders of this great nation 

A handful of honest, God-fearing citizens 
who based their thinking on the rightful privi 
lege of earning a living for themselves anc 
family as they saw fit, not 30 hours-a week, o1 
48 hours a week, but as many hours as they 
wanted to give to it to suit their own plans; 
worship of God in gratitude and humility for 
the good gifts of life, and the privilege of 
living as free men; teaching the children the 
great truths of Scripture, on which character 
and integrity are based,—these are privileges 
easily lost; they are not easily regained. 

William J. H. Boetcker is credited with the 
following bit of wisdom, which every Ameri- 
can citizen should ponder before giving away 
his freedom through lack of exercising his’ 
vote, or voting for those who promise him a 
good living without responsibility. § Mr. 


Boetcker says— 


Five fundamental errors are— 


1. That the world owes every man a living. 

2. That manual labor produces all wealth. 

3. That all men are equal. 

4. That every man who- makes money is a suc- 
cess. 

5. That employers are the logical enemies of 
employees. ) ‘ 


Does So Little For Many & 
Luke 3:13. “Except ye repent, ye shall 

perish.” rae — 
fobn 3:3. “Except a man be born again, , 7 ~ 

Simon, a Pharisee, had invited Jesus to dine 
with him. (Luke 7:36-50). A woman en-— 
tered, and after some preliminaries anointed — 
the feet of Jesus, and dried them with her 
hait. Simon objected, and Jesus attempted to 
teach him (Read again Luke 7:36-50 for “a 


phasis). 
_ The Expositor 


cere lies the answer to the question many 

“Why does Christianity do so little for 
se who profess to believe?’ Men think 

forgiveness of sin is a mere idea that 
achers toy with; they fail to see the reality 
sin, and meaning of forgiveness. They fail 
understand that forgiveness means the loss 
i desire to do evil, and thus a sinner’s whole 
look on life is changed. He is reborn! 
- have a sinner today, who repents of his 
3, actually and sincerely, and then we wit- 
'$ a mew man, a man who seeks to do right, 
God wills it, instead of indulging his former 
1 inclinations. Few realize that every man, 
ry human, regardless of his upbringing, 
sds to go through this. Many misled and 
mature Christians believe that somehow be- 
x brought up in a good home, where money 
Wided plenty of food, clothing, and gim- 
icks, makes unnecessary the realization that 
sus Christ is supreme in a believer's heart, 


continue to cling to the immature notion that 
our position in life somehow provides a 
cushion upon which we may ride into divine 
favor. When the Pharisee protested the pres- 
ence of the woman, Jesus said, “Simon, I have 
something to say to you...” and he not only 
told him where he had failed as a host, sin- 
ful neglect of simple desires, but he helped 
him to see what forgiveness of sin really is. 

Many today even shrink from this up- 
setting, transforming experience, believing that 
the rebirth of spirit would upset their “‘satis- 
factory-to-them’’ routine life as a respected 
and accepted citizen. These immature Chris- 
tians are always coming to church, because that 
is comfortable and respectable — coming part 
way to rebirth — but like millions of so-called 
believers, they never. quite reach the Father’s 
house spiritually. 

Men are prepared to lend a wistful ear to 
the moral and religious teachings of Jesus 


irit, and life. Like the Pharisee of old, we Christ, like the rich Young Ruler, but when 
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with, are parts of a complete series of 
simple, practical, unbiased lesson helps -— 
‘adapted to any Sunday School, regardless 
of—denomination. Live, interesting, an 
FJespecially well suited for the difficult chil- 
‘i dren’s and ten-age groups. Maps, Scrip- 
ture articles, objective tests, and note-book 
work with illustrations. An attractive cover 
picture, new each quarter, appeals to the 


pupil. 
Since 1817, the A.S.S.U. has been pub- 
lishing lesson helps dealing with the pop- 


ular Internation! Uniform Lesson Series. These helps 
do not describe elaborate methods which require 
complex or expensive equipment. They keep in 
mind that many Sunday Schools are small. UNION 
Helps, too, are loyal to the Word of God, and stand 
great foundational doctrines held 
1 evangelical Christians. Use the 
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in common by al 
coupon to-day. 
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it comes to the test of divesting themselves of 
the “luggage of life’ which keeps them apart 
from God, they go on their way sorrowfully. 
As Marcus Dods once observed, “Christianity 
does so little for them!” 

Never, until men understand what forgive- 
ness is and experience it in the first person, 
does Jesus Christ become to them, as He 
desires to be to all men, the Power that domi- 
nates their lives unto Salvation. How much 


longer will we wait?—Rev, John L. Riach, 
Edinburgh. —___—. 


Change of Leadership : 


The football season, just opening, will wit- 
ness many new coaches upon the rosters of 
teams all over the country. This is true also 
in the professional ranks. Teams win and 
teams lose. Who receives the credit and who 
receives the blame? The ‘coach, of course! 
Few fans think deeply\ enough to realize that 
the team with which the-coach works has any 
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limits, or any responsibility. We must lay t 
blame on someone, a person, and in many / 
stances it means a change of coaches. H¢ 
silly! How immature! How could the coa 
alone win the game, the series? All accor 
plishments are achieved by cooperation, tear 
work, if you want a homely term. 

We find this same faulty thinking in o 
economic world, in our educational sphere 
and yes, we find it in our churches. Leade 
can not pull the team to victory in any spher 
leaders point the way, indicate what strates 
is likely to win the goal we desire to attait 
Leaders direct, show us the plans, inspire othe: 
to carry them out. Winning that goal is up t 
the rank and file among us. 


Measuring by Photo for the New Suit 


Jer. 9:23-24. “Thus saith the Lord, Let no 
the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither le 
the mighty man glory in his might, let no 
the rich man glory in his richess ... 1 am 
the Lord which exercise loving-kindness 
judgment, and righteousness in the earth.” 


If you walk into the New York shop o} 
the Richard Bennett custom tailoring chain, ne 
tailor with tape measure will greet you. 

Instead, you'll be invited into a studio where 
your photos will be taken. A few weeks later. 
without a single tryon or fitting, you'd receive 
your suit made to your measurements. 

No ordinary pictures, these. Actually, a 
photographic model of the customer is created. 
The pictures form part of a new system the 
inventor claims will revolutionize the selling 
of both men’s and women’s garments and cer- 
tainly the idea does present interesting possi- 
bilities. The system is called PhotoMetric. The 
inventor is Henry Booth, a grandson of the 
founder of the Salvation Army, and himself 
president of Amalgamated Textiles, Inc. 

The photographic model from which the 
garment is made consists of the customer’s 
images as they appear in nine optical mirrors. 
Four co-related views of the subject, scaled to 
his measurements, appear on one negative. In 
the workroom, the model is projected onto a 
screen at a fixed relationship to the subject’s 
actual scale. 

The measurements obtained from the pro- 
jected model are then introduced into a “Pho- 
toMetric Calculator,” a machine which ‘com- 
putes the measurements needed to provide the 
correct balance for the garment. 


—Elmer Roessner, 


~ 


T itor 
he Ex posi 


ions Not Enough 

ene cold winter afternoon the philosopher, 
mas Carlyle, was sitting before the open 
ylace in his library. The door opened and 
rnew pastor of a local congregation entered. 
er a brief visit, the young minister asked 
lyle, “What do you think this parish needs 


ithout hesitation came the reply, “A man 
the pulpit who knows God other than by 
irsay; people in the pews who can feel God 
ugh the message from the pulpit, and will 
ept that God as a reality in their own lives.” 


ceedom in Justice and Peace 


Oh make Thou us through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong. 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law; 
.And cast in some Diviner mould, 
Let the new cycle shame the old. 
—W hittier. 


ipwreck 
From page 364) 


ection is confirmed by what God himself says 
aat His Spirit will not always strive with man, 
id that there comes a day when “they will 
all upon Me and I will not answer.’ The 
gay a3 grace that is granted unto you can be 
finned away. 

In his distress Saul thinks of Samuel. Per- 
aaps he can call Samuel out of the world of 
the dead and get a word from him. The 
witch to whom he resorted was at once Sus- 
sicious when her eye fell upon the gigantic 
corm of Saul, although his kingly armor was 
wrapped in disguise. But when Saul had as- 
sured her that she would be safe, she asked 
him, “Whom shall I call up?” And for whom 
idid Saul ask? 

“Call up Samuel.” Sublime tribute that, on 
the part of God-rejected Saul to Samuel! Saul 
made the mistake, sad and pathetic though it 
was, of thinking that Samuel could help him 
when God would not. Now hear what Sam- 
uel said. This is the only sermon preached to 
‘mortal men by one from the dead: ‘Tomor- 
row, shalt thou and thy sons be with me!” 
‘That was Samuel’s last sermon for Saul and 
‘the first sermon, and the only sermon, that was 
ever preached from the grave. And what was 
the meaning of that sermon, of those words, 
“Today shalt thou and thy sons be with me ue 
It meant for Saul that his day of grace was 
over, that the time for repentance had passed. 
‘And to you and me the words of Samuel 
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preach that earnest, tender sermon, so oft 
on the lips of the prophets and the apostl 
and of Christ Himself, .the sermon that ti 
is always preaching, “Now is the accept 
time; now is the day of salvation.” ‘Seek 
the Lord while He may be found, call ye up 
Him while He is near.” 


MAAS cor Chimes 


and tower 


— aa) 


Hlid-\Veek S uggestion 


I. Social Security 


Organ: ‘Romanza’—W olstenholme. 

Invocation: “Let us kneel before the Lot 
our Maker, for He is our God, and we a 
the people of His pasture and the sheep ¢ 
His hand.” (Psa. 95) 

Hymn: “There’s a Wideness in God 
Mercy.” 

Psalm: 116, responsively. 

Hymn: “Thy Way, Not Mine, O Lord.” 

Scripture: Matt. 5:3-5; 6-12: 15-10 
Mark 15:43-47. 

Hymn: “Come Thou, Almighty King.” 

Meditation: Adopting a philosophy of lif 
brought forth by men who have missed the meanin, 
of life, that teaches that effort should be devote 
toward a life of ease, based on adequate income 
plenty of leisure, agreeable companionship, and n 
responsibility, has become an obsession with mil 
lions of human beings, little realizing that every 
thing has its price. : 

The divine spirit, clothed with flesh, came t 
earth to carry out the will of the Creator. Money 
does not spell success, the two are not synony: 
mous. Too much leisure spells flabbiness of minc 
and muscle, with the resultant timidity in making 
decisions that may cause us trouble, enemies, or los: 
of comforts. There we build our real dangers, like 
Joseph of Arimathaea of old. For fear of losing 
his standing with his colleagues and his fellow 
Jews, he could not acknowledge his attractions tc 
Jesus; forced to choose between his need for Jesus 
and the approval of his fellow-citizens, he made a 
cowardly choice, to become a secret disciple. He 
wanted to appear among his people as one who 
agreed with them; yet he wanted to fill the need in 
his heart for becoming a disciple of Jesus, who Op- 
posed the evils of the day, thereby placing himself 
and his followers in danger. He tried to remain 
neutral when the matter of Jesus and his teachings 
came up before the council. He did not vote. 
What a position to be in! simply to maintain ap- 
pearances among one’s fellows! What a Price to 
pay for appearing to be on the right side! 

Picture Joseph, not one thing, nor another, waver- 
ing and hesitant, loving Jesus, yet afraid to give up 
physical comforts and community approval in order 
to acknowledge his beliefs, Then, things came to a 
head, as they always do. Men must make decisions 
along the way of life, and the longer these are de- 
ferred, the more difficulties attend the way ahead. 
Good Friday came in the life of Jesus; also, in the 
life of the man who feared becoming a known 
disciple. Joseph knew that a request for the body 
had been made by the leaders, determined to dis- 
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se the promise Jesus had made that He would 
again in three days. He had in his garden a ee 
», hewn from the rock, and He determined to 


a request for the body of Jesus, to be placed 


the tomb in His own garden. He made his 
jic avowal in this act; He threw in His lot 
| the crucified Jesus, thus protesting the felony 
omitted by His contemporaries. We cannot avoid 
|price of our convictions, any more than Joseph 


cd, regardless of consequences to ourselves. In 


instance, it was casting aside the cloak of de- 
tion under which Joseph had lived among his 
ows, and a complete turn about,—the act of a 
, who testified to his honest beliefs, after a long ome 
cod of hesitation, deception, and cowardice,—an 


of great courage! 

Here was no Andrew, Peter, or Matthew, because 
llacked the courage to acknowledge his faith, due 
the price attached; he lacked the courage to come 
th from the sheltered life—(From W. M. Seminary Graduates and 
chan, Expository Times.) 2 

Many of us today will compare the experience pat ta A 

‘Joseph of Arimathaea with that of the Piterims Young Ministers should 
<9 landed on the coast of New England, after 
dering about on the face of the European Con- 
ent, primarily in support of their determination 
cling to their faith, regardless of the costs in “YOUNG MEN’S” policy. 
fort, money, health, or effort. 

cial Security? The forefathers of this great 
tion fashioned their own social security on the 
irock of religious security. 

,Hymn: “God Moves in a Mysterious 


7 


investigate our new 


Older Men, let us show 


you how we can turn 


ae 
Reader: “Burden Bearers’ —Oxenham. 


1Burden bearers be ye all, great and small, 
‘Where another shares the load, 


your insurance calendar 


“Two draw near to God. : . 

Yet there are burdens we can share with none back four or five years. 
Save God; 

And paths remote where we. must walk alone 

Beth God; Write us, giving your 


For lonely burden and for path apart— 


Thank God, 


If these but serve to bring the burdened heart age and type of insurance 


To God. ¥ " = ‘ 

Hymn: “Take My Life, and Let it Be... in which you are inter- 
Prayer: (Especially for courage of convic- Phiie. 
ee oath 2 ested ... no obligation. 


gions and determination to exercise the talents 
ith which God endowed us, according to His 


vill.) 
Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy...” 
Benediction. & 


Organ: “March in E Flat’—Faalkes. — 


Il. The Aim of Life 
O Sav A ”__Tohnston. < - 
ee ci aad now tat 1a MINISTER'S LIFE 


God: I will be exalted among the heathen, AND 
'L will be exalted in the eatth. The Lord of 


fhosts is with us. The God of Jacob is our CASUALTY UNION 


refuge.” Psa. 46. ne 2 
Hymn: “Lord of Life and King of Glory. (Legal Reserve Life Insurance) 


Psalm 49, responsively. 
| _ Hymn: “Bather, All Glorious .. ne 100A WEST FRANKLIN AVENUE 
| Scripture: WhicalisG: Gar out 2D MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINNESOTA 


_ Hymn: ‘God of the Strong, God of the 
Beak...” 


tS 


ae 1949 


Meditation: We are told that in concluding 
story of the life of their mother, “Julia We 
Howe,” as told in her own letters, her daught 
made this note: 


“We have told the story of our mother’s li 
“a PULPIT-C HOIR possibly at too great length; but she herself told: 


in eight words. 
CONFIRMATION 5 


“Tell me,’ Maud asked her once, “what is t 

ideal aim of life?” After a moment's hesitatic 

BAPTISMAL she replied, dwelling thoughtfully on each wot 
DOCTORS “To learn, to teach, to serve, to enjoy!” : 
Herbert Hoover's statement on the Aims of Li 
in America, as given in an address in New Yo! 
twenty years back, will strike a responsive cho; 
in any grateful heart this hour—'‘‘My conception ( 
life in America is that men and women may wa! 
in ordered freedom in the independent conduct ¢ 
their occupations; where they may enjoy the a 
vantages of wealth not concentrated in the hand 
of the few, but spread through the lives of al 
were they build and safeguard their homes, an 
give to their children the fullest advantages an 
Opportunities of the Nation’s life; where every ma 
Shall be respected in the faith that his conscienc 


and his heart direct him to follow; where a cor! 
PEWS tented and happy people, secure in their liberties 
ALTARS free from poverty and fear, shall have the leisur 
FONTS 


and impulse to seek a fuller life. 
“All this leads to the release of the energies 0 
men and women from the dull drudgery of life to i 


PULPIT SETS 
CHANCEL SETS 


CHAIRS wider vision and a higher hope. It leads to op 
CROSSES portunity for greater and greater service. It lead 
CANDLESTICKS to a Nation, healthy in body, healthy in spirit, un 


fettered, youthful, eager—with a vision searching 
beyond the farthest horizons.” 

St. Paul did more for us than merely set us the 
example of self-denial, courage, and humility; he 
shows us the way to make these qualities serve 
Jesus Christ. He has shown us how each one of 
us, in a literal way, can attain that which our hearts 
yearn for, calm and assurance in knowing that we 
are doing God’s will. Let us keep our sights 
trained on this aim, even if we must clear away. 
obstructions,—too much €ase, too many hours do- 
ing nothing, but gratify our own appetites, too much 


Hee of any physical thing—like Robert Gilder told of a 

tienen CHURCH BULLETINS - HONOR ROLLS home he built in the hills of his native Wales, 

where he delighted in the view of the heights, the! 

Send for FREE Catalog con- sunset, and the distances of blue and untroubled 

taining illustrations and Prices skies, but—in time the trees had grown so high 

of the various types of bulle- and so dense that he could no longer see the’ 

tins made by us. A post card heights, and he had to choose between the trees or 

will do! Please mention name the view of the heights! The spirit of man yearns 

of your church. for the heights, it cannot be calmed with com- 

forts and luxury and shade. : 

ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY Hymn: “Hear, Hear, O Ye Nations.” | 

Ashtabula, Ohio Reader: “The Joy of the Humble Life” —. 
Edgar Guest. 
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I would not care to sit upon a throne 

Or build my house upon the mountain top, 
Where I must dwell in glory all alone, 
And never friend come in nor poor man stop. 


God grant that I may live upon this earth ES 
And face the tasks which every morning brings, 
New Catalog No. 44 And never lose the glory and the worth 
Of humble service and the simple. things. 
Ready — FREE! ‘ ; : 
rae Hymn; “Lead Kindly Light... . 
_. : -| Prayer: (Especially for the realization of 
= 1019 WEALTHY’ ST,,5. E. those present that God h lan for 
—— Pres as a plan for 
GRAND RAPIDS 6, MICHIGAN cach of His followers; that we learn to listen 
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His voice, and make God’s will for us our 


in life.) 
[lymn: ‘Father, All Glorious, O’er All 
ttorious.”’ 
Benediction. 
)rgan; ‘‘Exultate Deo’ —Lacey. 
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BOOKS 


rt to finish. It has everything one could desire in a 
.-yolume history of Methodism: sweeping yistas of 
toric 
ialyses of the leading issues within and without the 
wireh, which deeply involved Methodism across more 
an two 
-. lives of the men who made Methodism a world- 
ide Church, from the Wesleys to the present day; 
4d a rich sense of humor enlivening the pages with 
+delectable and invaluable spice. 
t thors 
liblishers have seen fit to re-issue the book in enlarged 
i ition, bringing the story of Methodism up-to-date. 
iThe two chapters added to the original volume were 
‘ritten by Professor Robert W. Goodloe of Southern 
sethodist University and deal with “The Unification 
> Methodism” and ‘Methodism Since World War I.” 
‘hey happily maintain the supurb richness of style 
nd quality of the main part of the: book and bring 
me story of the Wesleyan movement out of division 
hto unity and thrilling forward purpose. 

Every American ought to read this volume, regard- 
ess of his creed. it will give him insight, informa- 
ion, inspiration, and 
.merican.—John W. McKelvey. 


fHIS BUSINESS OF LIVING. By Percy R. Hayward. 


sssociation Press. 160 pp. $2.00. 
Based on a weekly syndicated column begun some 


‘wenty years ago, this book contains nearly a hundred 
questions and their answers, arranged under seven 
neads, so the table of contents serves as an index, 
cogether with suggestions for group use and a work- 
ing list of books for future study. 

The topics are broad and vital—“‘Problems of Per- 
sonal Conduct,” ‘‘My Lifetime Job,” ‘Marriage Itself,” 
and the like. The questions are pointed, like “What 


‘is 


living with their 


33 STORY OF METHODISM (New Enlarged Edition) 
EHalford E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson. Abingdon 
eesbury Press. 528 pp. $4.00. : 

«s far as church history goes this volume is one of 


classics. First published in 1926 THE STORY OF 
ITHODISM has been one of those rare books which 
dds with throbbing interest and incisive drama from 


movements within the Church; _ brilliant 


centuries; engaging character studies in 


So well did the 


perform their monumental work that the 


incentive to be a_ better 


the Bible all about?” or ‘““What about young couples 
in-laws? Is 


manner to make this an exciting book on daily life 
problems of young people. 


a 


Dr. Hayward speaks from ten years experience in 


pastorate, four in national boys’ work in Canada, 


‘fourteen with the International Council of Religious 


‘Education, 
‘in youth camps. 


considerable travel and sixteen summers 
He offers stimulating help to all 


others in similar positions and a valuable book to 
put in the hands of youth, singly or in groups, for 
ee reading or class discussion. It could be very 


i 


elpful to chaplains and others in charge of youth in 
uniform, as well as teachers, counsellors and pastors. 
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it advisable?” The- 
answers are carefully thought out and expressed in a 


@ 
ablished f 
Talks to Youth 


Edited by 
Gordon C, Speer 


Eighteen prominent 
ministers, educators, 
and youth leaders offer 
sound mature thinking 
on life’s goals, atti- 
tudes, ideals, choices, 
opportunities, etc. 
Pointed, practical, rich 
in illustrations, each of 
easily adaptable to a 


“talks” is 
school-assembly, worhip service, or other 


the 18 


youth program. $1.50 


Understanding the New 
Testament 


By Ian W. Fraser 

A concise account of the origin and 
purpose of each New Testament book, 
written specifically for the layman. $1.75 


Story Sermons and 
Plans for the Junior Church 


By Marian Walter Gannaway 

Forty-three fresh, new story sermons, 
with plans for organizing and conducting 
a junior church $2 


Worship Services 
for Purposeful 
Living 

By Alice Anderson 
Bays. Twenty com- 
pletely planned wor- 
ship services of speciai 
appeal to young people 
—and twenty-four 
meaningful worship 
stories around which 
youth leaders or young 
people themselves can build 
services. ° sith 


additional 
$2.50 


Abingdon- Cokesbury 
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JESUS THEN AND NOW. By Willard L. Spe: 
Harper Bros. $2.50. : 
Dean Sperry meditates on the survival and co 


nuity of the Christian religion and out of the ri 
ness of his thought and experience gives us this intri 
ing book. To four lectures delivered at Northwest 
University he adds two chapters to complete 
thought. 

When the lecture committee suggested the the 
to Dr. Sperry, telling him that most college stude: 
and many intelligent Christians were ignorant of | 
beginnings of Christianity, they were speaking 1 
truth. Perhaps we have been putting too mt 
emphasis on moral and ethical teaching, neglecti 
the biblical and historical truths, 

The first chapter is “The Fact of Jesus,’ and t 
last chapter is “Remember Jesus Christ.’ That shou 
give sufficient clue to the theme which runs throu 
the book. The author puts his finger upon an impc 
tant point when he says, “Our difficulty today is n 
that the Christian tradition is lacking in religio 
insights and in moral ideals. Our difficulty is th 
Christendom has not succeeded in translating the 
insights and ideals into coporate conduct and cha 
acter.” We have relegated too much Christian teac 
ing into the category of platitudes. We tend to thir 
that the mere announcement will produce _ result 
forgetting that Christianity must live in huma 
hearts. 

One important change came to pass after the apo 
tolic days. “The vitality of Christianity passed o 
from the outstanding individual to the community 
the Church itself became the missionary for th 
gospel.” There was a “unity of the spirit.” “If yo 
want to know why the Christian Church was col 
solidated in the first instance and was then perpett 
ated, you have the answer in that recurring phras 
from the New Testament about ‘love of the brethren 
That was what struck onlookers in the ancient world. 
The Church, Dean Sperry calls “The Beloved Com 
munity.” Could a better name than that be chosen 
Infused in all the Church was the ‘Spirit of th 
Christ. 

The continuity of Christianity is in this Spirit o: 
the Christ—a unity of the spirit—resulting, as he states 
like this: ‘One loving Christian heart can still kindle 
another and that is the surest means for the propa 
gation of our religion. High-powered ecclesiasticism 
is a poor substitute for personal piety.” He alsc 
thinks speculative systems of thought are poor. substi. 
tutes for the living Christ, 

This is a necessary book for our day. There has 
been too much theology and too much religion with- 
out the Christ. Dean Sperry calls us back to a unity 
of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, living in the hearts of 
men, producing a love of the brethren, which is in 
obedience to the only commandment Jesus gave, ‘That 
ye love one another.”"—W. R. Siegart. 


TALKS TO YOUTH. Edited by Gordon C. Speer, 


Abington-Cokesbury Press. 127 pp. $1.50. 
When eighteen of America’s most prominent minis- 


ters, educators, and youth leaders, contribute a 
single address each, for such a book as this, one is 
reasonable in expecting an unusually choice compila- 
tion, nor is such an expectation disappointed in this 
volume of sound, mature, experienced thought and 
expression on the vital aspects of the life of youth, 
Each address concerns itself with some phase of life 
about which youth wishes to know. The goals, the 
attitudes, the ideals, the choices, and opportunities, 
each receive keen thought and able presentation, are 
rich in content, high in direction, and suited for any 


phase of the youth program of the church or schcol, ’ 


? 
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ing the possible stamp of the author on any 
‘ion of youth talks from one pen, each address 
ks To Youth, breaks upon the mental horizon 
a new and vivid freshness of content and man- 
hf treatment. In that all the contributors are 
of long experience in the field of youth activi- 
<he book carries with it a sturdy tone of authority 
yperception which will make it a highly valued 
m for anyone interested in youth and the guid- 
sof youth. Such noted names as Poling, Scherer, 
‘Newton, Shoemaker, Sockman and Speer, appear 
»¢ the contributors. 


. LEWIS: APOSTLE TO THE SKEPTICS. By 


Walsh. Macmillan. 176 pp. $2.50. 
men a contemporary writer starts having books 


-en about him, then one may be sure he has 
sed! Maybe this book was not necessary to prove 
Cc. S. Lewis has arrived, for certainly his devo- 
have numbered thousands, both in England and 
United States, for some years now. But this 
sme is at least evidence that a body of work has 
1 produced adequate for minute study and 
iysis, something perhaps approaching a “system.” 
ewis belongs to the neo-orthodox school of thinkers, 
1 an Anglican flavor, which has been attracting 
“easing numbers of intellectuals in recent years. He 
.s no punches, invests theology with a contemporary 
ency and leads the reader to a realization that 
blogy is a discipline without which one can be but 
tially educated. 
sewis has couched his ideas in interesting prose 
de, using the essay and imaginative allegory as 
media. Here is a competent analysis of most of 
wis’ writings, with special attention being given 
'the myth-like books, “Out of the Silent Planet,” 
erelandra” and: “That Hideous Strength.” Dr. Walsh 
‘kes the valid distinction between “Fundamentalist 
ristianity,” ‘Modernist Christianity’ and “Classical 
yistianity.” To the last of these categories, he 
sists, Mr. Lewis belongs. Lewis is at opposite poles 
5m the humanistic religionists. It is orthodoxy in 
e mainstream as over against biblical literalism, on 
e other hand. 
The opening chapters contain fascinating biograph- 
4] notes on a man who is evidently singularly elusive 
; regards his personal life. Here for the first time, 
‘most, we can corporealize the man whose writings 
e have been enjoying for so long. The most inter- 
sting part of the book’s contribution seems to lie in 
,ese biographical notes, which occupy the least space. 
fter all, we can read the books, but we have not 
ad much chance to_know the -man. 
Chad Walsh is associate professor of English at 
teloit College. . It is fascinating to realize that Lewis 
ias captivated many men of letters whose profes- 
ional or aesthetic interests lie in other than religious 
ields as such—Kendig Brubaker Cully, Ph.D. 


‘HE FAITH THAT SATISFIES. By William M. 


\ndersen. Loizeaux Brothers. 247 pp. $2.00.— ree 
This is an exceedingly helpful book for either minis- 


ter or layman. It consists of nineteen positive ser- 
mons on the greatness of the Christian faith. The 
author was the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Dallas, Texas. To the time of his death in 
1935, Dr. Anderson had effectively served the church 
nineteen years. He had succeeded his father’s pastor- 
ate in the same church. His death brought to a con- 
clusion, for himself, his father and grandfather, a hun- 
dred years, of a family ministry. The author taught a 
ni tion-wide . Bible class over the radio, corresponding 
with. thousands of persons in the United States and 
Canada. 
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The sermons were taken down in shorthand as 
were preached without notes. The personality of 
preacher grips the reader so that by the conelw 
of the book the reader feels he has been part of 
congregation that heard them. The author was a 
liever in the verbal inspiration of the Scripture, 
never indulged in disputes over theological minut 
The sermons are homiletically well arranged, wit 
preamble, three or four major points and conclus 
They are presented not only in an interesting st 
but with passion and effectiveness. Throughout 
entire book the warmth of Dr. Anderson’s persona 
is felt. 

The sermons are organized about great subje 
Though time has passed since they were preacl 
everyone is contemporary because they deal with vi 
fundamental truths. This can be seen from gs 
subjects as, “The Fear of God,” ‘The Love of Go 
“The Wisdom of God,” ‘Salvation,’ ‘Assurance” ¢ 
“Our Hope.” 

No individual can read this book without be 
better and more firmly rooted in his faith. Fr 
these sermons is transmitted the contagion of 
spiritual power possessed by the man who preacl 
them.—A. Wallace Copper. 
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includes sermons~by such eminent preachers as 
Finney, Talmadge, Spurgeon, Moody, Haldema 
Jones, Meyer, Gray, Torrey, Chapman, Smith, Sunda 
Jowett, Morgan, Truett, Holden. 

Vol. II, 16 chapters, 243 pages, including inde 
includes sermons by contemporary preachers—Appe 
man, Ayer, Graham, Havyner, Ironside, Johnson, Jone 
Lee, Macartney, Maier, Ockenga, Rice, Smith, Bra 
bury, Culbertson, Zwemer. ; 

The sermons in these volumes are designed to wi 
decisions for Christ, the great and urgent need toda 
in all preaching, : 
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THE EARLY METHODIST PEOPLE. By Leslie ] 
Church. Philosophical Library. $4.75. é 

The enterprise of a secular publishing house i 
making this admirable example of British scholarshi 
available to the American public is to be commendec 
Its contents merit careful attention because of th 
resemblance between social conditions then and now 
What the early Methodists did to conquer evil afford 
some helpful hints to their modern brethren and t 
Protestants generally, Professor’ Whitehead is quoter 
as saying that “the Methodist preachers aimed a 
saving men’s souls in the next world, but incidentally 
they gave a new direction to emotions energizing ir 
this world.” Their contributions to social welfare 
were important but these flowed naturally from the 
Number 1 priority which they gave to personal salva: 
tion through the grace of God. The chapter on 
“Family Life” brings out some little known facts 
which help to sustain the author’s contention that “in 
the second half of the eighteenth century there were 
no happier homes in England than those of the first 
Methodists.” The chapters on “Spiritual Experience,” 
“Fellowship” and “Personal Conduct,” are suggestive 
and well-documented. This assertion of an early 
writer that “the first people called Methodists pro- 
claimed a freedom of the spirit as opposed to the 
bondage of an organization," would arouse quite a 
commotion if displayed in letters of light before a 


general conference in this ‘country. — Edward Laird 
Mills. i 
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jer the Dutch in New Amsterdam only the 
med faith was permitted. While in Holland 
{faiths were allowed by “connivance,” such prac- 
sas not carried into the new world colony. Never- 
s in 1649 Lutherans in New Netherland peti- 
1 the Lutheran Church in Amsterdam for a 
rx, It was not until eight years later that a 
r arrived, but he was not permitted to hold any 
ees or perform any ministerial acts. Although 
iid for two years and tried to hold private 
wees, he was eventually deported. 

t until England took over the colony, named it 
York, and granted religious freedom, Was it 
yble to obtain a pastor and hold services. In 1669, 
‘ty years after the first petition, a pastor held 
‘ces in peace. Intolerance, suppression and even 
vecution were the lot of all non-Reformed groups. 
prthless the Lutheran congregation held together, 
} part in Manhattan and the other part in Albany. 
m that group came the two Lutheran churches 
the longest continuous history in the United 
es, First of Albany, and St. Matthew's of New 
ok. 

r. Kreider has done extensive research, especially 
Amsterdam, and has discovered documents of the 
- establishing all facts in the case. He tells the 
yy well in an interesting manner. The book was 
blished by The United Lutheran Synod of New 
irk, to celebrate the three hundredth anniversary 
the Lutheran Church in New York. 

n a foreword Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president 
{ the synod, states, “The story of the early days of 
2 Lutherans under Dutch rule, as narrated in this 
ok, gives to our day an inspiring example of brave 
svalty to convictions, and of enthusiastic gratitude of 
e pure gospel.”"—W. R. Siegart. 
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tting Sun 

From page 346) 
ond the bands of darkness, the portentous 
romise of God: ‘The sun shall no more go 
own,” when in the fullness of time, as John 
xplained it, “the light shineth in darkness 
‘nd the (John 1:15) darkness comprehended 
t not.” For why shall earth groan under the 
edium of repeated sunsets, when in Christ 
ight is come into the world, pensioning off 
he sun and moon and the stars? In fact, as 
he writer of the Apocalypse summed it up, 
“there shall be no night there; and they need 
9 candle, neither light of the sun; for the 
Lord God giveth them light: and they shall 
‘reign forever 
‘nothing remains but that we shall walk in that 
| Light. 
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One World 


In these days much emphasis is being given to 
| the subject of universal brotherhood of man. Long 
ago the Salvation Army, through its founder, de- 
| clatred that ‘Every land is my fatherland, for every 
land is my Father's land.” For this principle the 
Army’s flag flies in 99 countries of the world.— 
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Arrows 
(From page 344) 


“former manner of life’ (Eph. 4:22), “con- 


duct” (I Tim. 4:12), “outcome of their life” 
(Heb. 13:7), and “ways” (I Pet. 1:18). 

RSV, however, does not express the force- 
fulness of the word katagelao, “laugh down,” 
by using simply “laugh”. KJV preserves this 
in “they laughed him to scorn”’ (Matt. 9:24); 
Mark 5:40, Luke 8:53), 

The expression in I Cor. 9:27, hypopiazo, 
“strike under,” is taken from the arena of 
boxing and has reference to striking under 
the eye. Paul means to say more than “J kee 
under my body” (KJV). Moffatt does bet- 
ter, “I maul... my body.” Goodspeed puts 
it, “I beat and bruise my body.” RSV, “I 
pommel my body.” 

Above all, words carrying the combination 
of hyper, “super,” in the New Testament al- 
most defy translation, Attempts are made by 
employing such expressions as “above measure” 
(II Cor. 12:7); “far above” (Eph. 4:10); “‘ex- 
ceeding” (Eph. 2:7); “more excellent” (I Cor. 
12:31); “great swelling words” (Jude 16); 
“More than conquerors” (Rom. 8:37); and 
“exceeding abundant.” 

Not only do words in combinations with 
Prepositions carry peculiar sharpness, but also 
words in their simple form, like arrows, ate 
often pointed and particularly meaningful. 
The adverb akribos, e.g., teceives such treat- 
ment as ‘diligently’ (Matt. 2:8), “perfectly” 
(I Thess. 5:2); and “citcumspectly’” (Eph. 
5:15). The rare word arrabon is translated in 
KJV as “earnest.” But it means more than 
that. Goodspeed renders it “earnest-money”’ 
(I Cor. 1:22); Moffatt, “pledge”; and RSV, 
“guarantee.” Thayer defines it as “mone 
which in purchases js given as a pledge that 
the full amount will subsequently be paid.” 
C. H. Dodd-considers it ‘a sample of goods 

» Suaranteed to be of the same kind and quality 
as the main consignment’ (The Apostolic 
Preaching, p. 108). Thus the “earnest of the 
Spirit,” (II Cor. 5:5) and the “earnest of our 
inheritance’ (Eph. 1:14) set forth the as- 
surance of validity, continuity, and eternity, 
How exquisite is the original Greek! It js 
“the most perfect vehicle of human expression 
that the world has ever known.” No wonder 
that modern science turns again to the Greek 
language to express its precise terminology. 

This quality of Precision in the language 
finds direct expression in the use of the def- 
nite article, which is entirely lacking in the 
Latin and often neglected in the English trans- 

Jation. But in the Greek it appears naturally 
as a “pointer,” an arrow directing attention to 
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on the Mount is introduced in KJV with 
words, “And seeing the multitudes, he y! 
up into a mountain’ (Matt. 5:1). But] 
Greek text has to oros, “the mountain.” 4 
arrow doubtless points to the mountain 
which Jesus had spent the night in pra 
(Luke 6:12), from which He had now cc 
down (v. 17), and into which He then dr; 
the crowds. Another illustration of this d 
niteness appears in the account of the Phari 
and the publican (Luke 18:13), 
KJV the publican cries out, ‘ 
ful to me a sinner.” But the Greek says 
reality: “the sinner.” RV mentions this 
the margin. Moffatt is more emphatic 
translating the passage, “O God, have me: 
on me for my sins’!”’ Goodspeed expresses 
“... a sinner like me’!” 

On this matter A. T. Robertson remarl 
“The Greek article is never used when it b 
no meaning’ (A Short Grammar of the Gre 
New Testament, p. 70). But the meaning 
all too frequently obscured in translation. R 
erences in the Greek to God, man, sin, lo 
redemption, reconciliation, etc., usually appe' 
with the article in pointed expression. This 
not the case in English. Hence the importan 
of the study of Greek, 

Not the least significant in New Testame 
language is the use of the imperative of th 
verb. As with arrows directions are giver 
€.g., “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
heavy laden... .”” (Matt. 11:28); “Go ye ther 
fore and teach all nations...” (Matt. 28:19) 
With such divine invitations and commission 
our Saviour points out clearly the course 0 
Christian action. 

Yes, the Bible is really full of arrows — 
words which point up and words which poin 
down, sharp words, Pregnant words, precise 
words, words of great moment and meaning 
pointing out the way of salvation and the 
blessings of heaven. What we need to do is 
to search for the arrows and treasure them ‘as 
dear children. In the words of the Psalmist, 
“As arrows are in the hand of a mighty man, 
so are the children of the youth. Happy is 
the man that hath his quiver full of them” 
CBS STA AsAE a 
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The program adopted for the Church at the 1949 
General Assembly Meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., called 
the “Presbyterian World Mission,”’ includes a budget 
of $19,000,000 for national and foreign missions, 
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and other fields, ore * ; 
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At Reformation Services of Festivals of 
Faith, as they are sometimes called, consider- 
able energy and emotion have been used to 
dramatize the acts of the reformers. One 
particular event, that of Martin Luther nailing 
his “95 theses” on the church door at Witten- 
berg, has received a very generous number of Headquarters for 
vocal hammer strokes. There is nothing ob- RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
jectionable about this unless it might be that BK pp, crerch Furniture » Stoles 
the emphasis sometimes appears to occur in = ae ee hrcasareats 
such a manner that the sound of the hammer 
strokes on the church door at Wittenberg 
drown out sounds of the hammer strokes on 
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Do you hesitate to answer the questions 
asked by today’s young people?... 


Vital Facts of Life 
A Christian View of Sex and Life 


by Pastor Carl H. Harmon and Dr. E. W. Marquardt, M, D. 


Required Reading for Every Adolescent, 
Parent, and Youth Counsellor 


When young people ask about sex, courtship, marriage, and 
other subjects of vital importance to them, they expect accurate, 
honest, forthright answers. You can give them valuable aid — 
build confidence—and guide their footsteps along the right 
paths —if you will lean on the intimate, detailed knowledge and 
rich experience of the minister and doctor who collaborated in 
writing “Vital Facts of Life’. 

Get your copy at your religious book store, or order from the 
publisher. 126 pages—6” x 894’’—15 illustrations — $475 
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A Distinctive Service 
of Lasting Beauty i a 
Through its qualified 


THE JUDSON ALUMINUM consultants, the Emkay 

COMMUNION SET Program Planning De- 

giles partment stands ready 

to assist pastors and 

leaders in planning 

and conducting can- 
dlelight services. 

Candlelight services 
are effectively used for 
baptisms, young people’s programs, fund- 
raising and installations of officers. Write 
for complete information. 

This folder contains basic ideas for an 
effective sermon, “The Perfect Symbol,” 
which demonstrates 
the symbolism of 
candlelight as it 
represents the Light 
of the World. Write 
for your free copy. 
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A Division of Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc. 


THE ABINGDON 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Edited by FREDERICK C. EISELEN, EDWIN LEWIS, 
and DAVID G. DOWNEY 


® Five helpful, fact-filled books within a single vol- 
ume: Articles on the Bible as a Whole, Articles on 
the Old Testament, Commentary on the Books of 
the Old Testament, Articles on the New Testament, 
and Commentary on the Books of the New Testa- 
ment, 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary is concise and 
complete in every respect. It was written in and 
planned for our time, to meet the needs of now. 
There are 1,452 inspired and inspiring pages (in- 
cluding 9 maps in full color), packed with the ful- 
ness and richness of the world’s recognized Bible 
scholars. It is learned without being pedantic, and 
thoroughly evangelical. 
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BIBLE REFERENCE BOOKS 


Standard Edition, $7.50 
Thumb-Indexed, $8.25 


NCORDANCE 
BIBLE 


® It took 100 men 30 years to build this book! No 
one has ever offered a more complete Concordance, 
because it presents every word in the Bible and 
every passage in which it occurs. Like most truly 
great reference works, it is a simple volume. Simple 
to understand, and simple to use. Anyone who 
knows his alphabet and is sure of just one key word 
in the passage he seeks, can find that Passage by 
turning to Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance. 

There are 1,809 pages—4 complete books in one. 
This standard Concordance of all time is complete 
and unabridged, handsomely bound in quarto- 
buckram, 


Standard Edition . .. $8.75 Thumb Indexed Edition . . - $10 


